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SPANISH ATROCITIES IN CUBA. 


SHOOTING FRISONERS OF WAR IN CABANAS FORTRESS, NEAR HAVANA.—DrRawn BY CHARLES BROUGHTON FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM 
THE WALLS OF THE FORTRESS EXPRESSLY FOR LESLIE’S WEEKLY.—{[SEE ARTICLE ON EDITORIAL PAGE.] 
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The Case of the ‘‘ Competitor.’’ 


Wa. HE protest of our government against 
ee ees > S> the execution of the death sentence 


upon American citizens captured on 
board the Competitor and tried by 
drum-head court-martial has had its 
due effect. It is announced from 
Madrid that no final action will be 
taken ‘‘ until the views of the United 
States respecting the application to 

their cases of the treaty of 1795 and 
> the protocol of 1877 can be present- 
ed and considered.” If the Spanish 
government shall respect the provisions of this treaty and 
the protocol, then the alleged offenders will never be exe- 
cuted at all. 

It is well to keep the facts in the case clearly in mind. 
The Competitor was an American schooner regularly cleared 
from an American port. She was not armed, nor were her 
passengers and crew. She is alleged to have been taken 
within the three-mile limit of the Cuban coast, and it is 
claimed that she was, therefore, suvject to the penalties of 
Spanish law. But the Cuban coast is not under blockade ; 
there is, according to the Spanish insistment, no state of 
belligerency on the island; there has been no declaration 
of war. The situation, therefore, is precisely what it was 
before the insurrection broke out. The ports were open 
then, trade was free ; we had a right to ship arms, ammuni- 
tion, or wares of any other sort to any Cuban port, and any 
attempt to interfere with that right would have been quickly 
resented. We have exactly the same right now, and will 
continue to have it until the existence of war is formally 
recognized. Thus the men on the Competitor (one of whom 
was a newspaper correspondent bound merely on a profes- 
sional mission) were engaged in a perfectly lawful enter- 
prise, and their utmost offense was an attempt to violate 
customs regulations by landing elsewhere than at a regular 
port 

But even if the Americans who were captured were 
guilty as alleged in the Spanish contention, their cases can- 
not lawfully, under existing treaty regulations, be deter- 
mined by the brutal processes of a military court. The 
treaty of 1877 distinctly guarantees them a full and fair 
trial by the civil courts. Evenif taken ‘* with arms in their 
hands,” as they were not, they would have been entitled to 
trial by ordinary council of war, and should have been al- 
lowed to employ attorneys and to have a copy of the accu- 





sation against them and a list of the government’s wit- 
nesses, these last to be examined in the presence of the 
accused and his attorney. All of these treaty rights were 
denied to the prisoners whose death General Weyler’s court 
has ordained. 

Will the Spanish government finally sanction the order 
of this court? The indications are that it is not prepared 
to venture upon such an act of deliberate hostility to this 
country as would be embodied in the execution of the 
condemned Americans. The prisoners will be given a new 
trial, in a civil court, where the rules of evidence will not 
be subordinated to the caprices or animosities of a military 
despot. Crue] and remorseless as the Spanish populace 
may be, and inconsiderate of international obligations as 
they undoubtedly are, the government cannot afford to 
violate plain treaty obligations and outrage every consid- 
eration of humanity by adopting the course it is asked to 
pursue. Were it to do so; were it to acquiesce in the 
killing of a single American, however humble, in defiance 
of its own solemn engagements, it would expose itself to a 
punishment at once swift and pitiless. We cannot afford 
to permit, and will not allow any Power, small or great, to 
put contempt and outrage upon American citizenship. We 
are going to maintain it, and all it stands for, at all costs 
and against every hand that may be lifted against it. 


Senator Hill’s Rebuff. 


SENATOR HILL is a good fighter, but somehow his ‘‘ sci- 
ence”’ doesn’t prove as effective in the intelectual combats 
of the United States Senate as it did in the narrower sphere 
in which he chiefly earned his reputation, His latest exhi- 
bition of power—or the want of it—as a filibuster, or in the 
more dignified character of an aggressive leader, was per- 
haps the most pitiable of all. Some time ago a resolution 
was proposed directing the Senate Committee on Finance 
to investigate the bond sales of the treasury and to report 
the facts and circumstances connected therewith. The 
proposition seemed to most people altogether proper, but 
Senator Hil] chose to precipitate himself into the arena ag 
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the defender of the President and Secretary of the Treasury, 
and for six days, off and on, pelted the Senate with orator- 
ical grape and canister, evidently expecting to annihilate 
everybody and everything in opposition. When, however, 
a vote was finally reached on the resolution only five Sen- 
ators followed his lead in opposing it, while fifty-one cast 
their votes in its favor. 

But it is not at all probable that Senator Hill will be the 
least bit discouraged, by this signal rebuff, in his efforts 
to achieve the Senate championship as a rough-and-ready 
fighter. He relishes a scrimmage so keenly that he would 
rather be thrashed now and then than be deprived alto- 
gether of the opportunity for good, honest scrapping. 

Meanwhile the bond-sale investigation has been com- 
mitted to the hands of Senators Harris, Vest, Walthall, 
Jones, and Platt—three Democrats, one Populist, and one 
Republican. That is to say, the responsibility for the direc- 
tion of the inquiry is placed with the Democratic-Populist 
combination which controls the Senate and which has been 
most unsparing in its denunciation of the financial policy of 
the President and Secretary of the Treasury, and most vio- 
lent in its opposition to the policy by which the Republicans 
proposed to provide revenues adequate to the expenses of 
the government. The Republicans have acted wisely in 
giving the Democrats a majority of the investigating com- 
mittee. Its conclusions, if they should happen to be ad- 
verse to the administration, will have all the greater 
weight because of the fact that they cannot be charged to 
partisan motives or political prejudices. 


The Combine’s Anxiety. 


NoruinG is more amusing in connection with the pres- 
ent canvass for the Republican Presidential nomination 
than the extraordinary solicitude manifested by the leaders 
of the ‘‘combine” as to Major McKinley’s soundness on 
the financial question. The organs of these gentlemen lose 
no opportunity to insist that the Ohioan should make some 
formal deliverance of his views as to this important sub- 
ject. They seem to be entirely oblivious of the fact that 
Major McKinley has been in public life for a good many 
years, that he has had much to do, as a representative of 
his party, with the formation of the public policy as to 
economic subjects, and that as to all of them his convic- 
tions have been firmly asserted and vigorously maintained. 
The fact is, however, that these gentlemen really care noth 
ing at all as to his views on the currency issue. At bottom 
most of them are practically indifferent as to whether the 
country is or is not subjected to the evils of unlimited sil- 
ver coinage. Their sole desire is to excite public suspicion 
and detach from Major McKinley the support which would 
otherwise be his. 

Of course the financial question is one of vital impor- 
tance to the country. It cannot be side-tracked. It must 
be met and faced, and the policy of the Republican party 
must be clearly and definitely stated at St. Louis. Nobody 
has any reasonable doubt that it will be. There has been 
no doubt as to this policy in the past, and the course of 
events justifies the belief that the St. Louis convention will 
enunciate in clear and unmistakable terms the adherence of 
the party to the principles it has so repeatedly declired. 
But this is not the only question which challenges atten- 
tion, and which must be determined in the coming election. 
The question of the revival of our industries, the control of 
the American market; and the re-establishment of Amer- 
ican labor in prosperous conditions, is of primary impor- 
tance. How is it that the leaders of the movement against 
Major McKinley ignore this question altogether ? Is it be- 
cause of an overmastcring desire to disparage him in the 
public mind in reference to the financial issue? Our own 
belief is that if they could defeat his nomination at the ex- 
pense of the total abandonment of the protective policy of 
the party they would unhesitatingly do so. If they could 
accomplish the same result by creating doubt and appre- 
hension as to the soundness of his views on the money ques- 
tion they would do so with equal celerity. 

Now the fact is that Major McKinley’s attitude on the 
money question has been uniformly in harmony with the 
best and most advanced sentiment of the Republican party. 
Ife has never hesitated to declare his convictions, and every 
one who is at all familiar with his career understands per- 
fectly well that he is a manly and pronounced opponent of 
free and independent silver coinage, or any legislation 
which will tend to impair the standard of the commercial 
world. No one can read his public addresses on pubiic 
affairs without discovering this fact. A man who has said 
that if the Republican platform declares for free coinage 
he would not be a candidate, and who, at critical moments 
in the struggle for sound money, voted squarely against 
the silver delusion, is certainly sound enough on this ques- 
tion for the most advanced antagonist of the free-silver 
policy. 

Nobody will be deceived by the fierce and malignant 
hostility to Major McKinley on the part of the combine 
who seek to utilize this financial issue as a weapon against 
him. The people understand his attitude, and they are for 
him overwhelmingly. The amazing circumstance of the 
situation is that these opposition leaders seem to be utterly 
incapable of comprehending the practically unanimous pop- 
ular sentiment in his favor. There never has been an in- 
stance in our political history in which popular opinion has 
asserted itself with so much emphasis and vehemence in 


favor of any candidate for the Presidency as in the case of 
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Major McKinley. It is the wildest nonsense to assume that 
the people do not know what they want ; that they are not 
familiar with the record of the man they prefer, or that, jn 
the midst of the existing financial and industrial embar. 
rassments, they are prepared to give their support to any 
one whose position is in any sense a matter of doubt, or 
whose election would accentuate the dangers which now 
menace all the substantial business interests of the country, 


An Instinctive Hope. 


‘SUMMER will soon be here, my book is out, ani we 
will just rest and watch the birds.” These were the «ood. 
bye words gayly spoken by one who had been conspi: ious 
in literature and scientific work along practical lines, :s he 
left his doorstep and went out to the labors of the ds\, to 
return two hours later with astilled pulse and hands t. .|deq 
in death. He had made his way through poverty and \\ard- 
ship to eminence in his calling. He had achieved re. uta. 
tion and established himself in a hospitable environn nt; 
he had come to be recognized as an authority ina mos: jim- 
portant scientific specialty; and now that age had con. on, 
and his book was done and summer was coming, he » juld 
rest and listen to the jocund songs of the birds he lov: 

How accurately the incident portrays the univ rsa] 
thought and hope of the race! Every man who th ks, 
who has the faintest conception of what life means, si’ .ces 
himself with the hope that some day he will find re ase 
from all turmoil and buiuens, and somewhere, in ~ sme 
restful garden of spices, feast his soul on delight-.ome 
bounties. How cheerily, in the strength of this hope oil- 
ers in every sphere face life’s obstacles and disap)» int- 
ments. It is the fairy that sings in the ear of child} od. 
It is the siren that beguiles and bewitches manhood,  ‘¢t is 
the angel of God that whispers comfort in the ear o! old 
age. How easily, when one’s feet are shod with le pe, 
burdens that otherwise would crush us are borne up the 
steepest acclivities! The way is dark now, but ther: is 
sunshine yonder on the hills ; the road now lies through 
a tangled wilderness and the burning desert, but there are 
wells of Elim with sheltering palms not far ahead, wiiere 
the footsore traveler may rest. The head may have only a 
stone for its pillow, but in our dreams, lying under st irlit 
skies, we see a ladder let down out of heaven, up which we 
will mount on the morrow, joyous and triumphant. All 
life now may wear a winter aspect, but summer is coming, 
and then, with our work all done, we will just rest and 
dream, and listen to the birds of Paradise ! 

Who shall tell how much of human accomplishment, 
how much of the progress of the world, how many tri- 
umphs won in every field of endeavor, are due to this 
deathless spirit in man that is forever aspiring to lofticr 
summits of achievement ? In a sense it has been the primal 
energy of all exploration, discovery, adventure, enterprise. 
What continents it has discovered and brought into the in- 
timacies of brotherhood ; what vast depths of nature it has 
explored, bringing to light and utilizing for man hidden 
forces ; what epochs it has made in science, art, and litera- 
ture! Columbus, scouring the seas fora new world, calmed 
doubts and revolt by an appeal to this undying hope in the 
breasts of his followers: summer was coming, there was 
land ahead ; presently it would be found, and then rest snd 
reward! So Stanley in the depths of African forests, and 
daring Arctic explorers caught amid the entanglements of 
frozen seas, solaced and strengthened themselves in this 
hope, going forward serenely after every fresh defeai to 
new and fearless encounters. Grant, in the darkness sind 
storm of civil war, when disaster menaced everywhere, 
marshaled his legions obedient to this same faith and conti 
dence, and, carving his way triumphant over all opposing 
forces, saved a nation, and with it liberty under law. 

Happy the man to whom, armored in this hope and \ ith 
life’s work well done, it is given to tarry here a whil: 
these shoals of time, his ears attent to the celestial ba 
nies which lure to serener heights of triumph and en 
ment. To some, indeed, this mellow Indian summer never 
comes; the ear is stopped before toil and care release tir 
hold, before the singing of the birds is heard; but, all ‘he 
same, the hope abides eternal in the human breast, anc 
life is brightened by its radiance down to its closing b 
come it soon or late. . 
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Republicanism in Texas. 


TEXAS correspondent who 
been prominently identified 
the Republican politics of ‘liat 
State writes us in reference 10a 


R 


recent article in these columns 
in which comment was made upon ‘lie 
unnatural alliance reported to lve 
been effected between the Republic ns 
and Populists. 

We are glad to learn from this «or- 
respcadent that this alliance includes 
only a part of the Republican parts of 
the State, and that the more intelligent and reputi le 
Republicans are strongly opposed to any bargain of ‘he 
character mentioned. The faction of the party whicl: as 
effected this fusion with the Populists is largely comp sed 
of blacks, under the Jead of «a somewhat notorious colored 
politician of Galveston, whose influence has in the past been, 


unquestionably, hurtful to the party, Qur correspondenty 
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who gives his name, and who, we may say, is a member of 
the Republican State Executive Committee, alleges unqual- 
ifiedly that the men who are in control of the faction now 
in al iance with the Populists have made merchandise of 
their votes for years past, and by their disreputable meth- 
ods have alienated all the better element of the voting pop- 
ulation. He says, moreover, that the party in that State 
can never attract the sympathy and support of right mind- 
ed citizens so long as the national committee and the Re- 
publicans of the North recognize the element now in control 
as te party in the State. He cites a number of instances in 
which conventions have been marked by proceedings of the 
jaost disgraceful character, some of them having degenerat- 
ed into violent and bloody physical encounters. He calls 
attcution, too, to the remarkable fact, as illustrative of. the 
degeneracy of the party, that, whereas in 1884 one hundred 
thousand Republican votes were cast in Texas, only fifty- 
six thousand were cast in the election of 1894, and this in 
face of the fact that during the period in question the pop- 
ulation of the State had increased by one million. 

\s a result of the mismanagement of the party by the 
Cluney faction, Republicans who believe in reform have 
eff..-ted a separate organization, and their recent State con- 
yer‘ion at Houston included many of the representative 
bu ‘ness men of the State, as well as a good many negro 
de! sates of the better class. The writer insists that if the 
Re:vublicans of the North ever expect to see Texas carried 
by hie Republicans they must, at the National Convention 
at . Louis, shut the doors against the mercenary and dis- 
re} :table faction, and seat the delegates chosen by the 
ref. rm Republicans. L 
precrences are not stated, will be headed by Hon. H. F. 
M: Gregor, of Houston. Outside of the regularly-elected 
del zates a delegation of two hundred prominent citizens 
wil) attend the convention at St. Louis, with a view of pre- 
senting the true condition of affairs, and securing, if pos- 
sib, recognition for the intelligent, right-thinking, patri- 


This delegation, whose Presidential 


otic men who seek to cleanse the party and establish it upon’ 


rigit foundations. Our correspondent believes that if 
proper recognition is afforded to this element of the party 
i There are, 
he says, thousands of Democrats who will vote the Repub- 
licosn national ticket on account of protection, if men of 
clnly character and upright purposes are advanced to its 
covtrol; but they will not affiliate with ‘the disreputable 
gauig’’ who have prostituted the party to their unrighteous 
purposes, and who, by their disgraceful and venal methods, 


it \ ill be immensely strengthened in the State. 


have compelled every man who respects himself to remain 
altogether neutral in political affairs, or to act with the 
Democratic party. 

We are not, of course, able to vouch for the truth, in 
every respect, of the statements made by our correspond- 
nt. but there is no doubt at all that 
rately describes the conditions which exist in his State, and 


in the main he accu- 


we are quite sure that, as we said in a recent article on the 
general situation of Republicanism in the South, that the 
party can never acquire supremacy cither in Texas or any 
other Southern State until it makes its appeal to the intel- 
ligence and character of the electorate, 


The Brooklyn Union League Club. 


Mr. WinniaM BERRI is the newly-elected president of 
the Union League Club of Brooklyn, succeeding General 


l 
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| 
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WILLIAM BERRI, 


Stewart L. Woodford. In its new president the club has 
one of the foremost citizens of Brooklyn, a public-spirited, 
genial, capable gentleman who is widely known and ex- 
tremely popular. Mr. Berri is principal owner of the 
Bi iOklyn Standard-Union, and is also president of the Re- 
publican Editorial Association of New York State, and is 
actively interested in the publication of several class jour- 
nals, He is president of the Industrial Nome for the Blind 
in Brooklyn, a director of the Adelphi Academy, and a 
director jn the National Cjty Bank and the Hamikw) Trust 
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Company, two of the strongest financial institutions of the 
city. He is proprietor of the largest carpet establishment 
in Brooklyn, and is also an inventor in several lines of ma- 
chinery, having just completed a very ingenious type-jus- 
tifying and spacing machine. 

In recent public events Mr. Berri has been quite active, 
notably as chairman of the executive committees of ‘‘ Mary- 
land Day in Brooklyn” and the ‘‘ Cruiser Brooklyn Gift.” 
He is treasurer of the Firemen’s Medal Fund and a member 
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of the following clubs: Oxford, Montauk, Union League, 
Manufacturers’, Lincoln, Brooklyn, and Dyker Meadow 
Golf, together with a large number of other social and 
charitable organizations, and of the New York Press, Lotos, 
and Quaint clubs. 

The Union League Club has a membership of nearly one 
thousand Republicans, occupies the finest club building in 
Brooklyn, and ranks as an organization with the Union 
League Clubs of New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 


INSURRECTION. 


COLD-BLOODED SPANISH EXECUTIONS OF PRISONERS OF WAR. 


(Correspondence LESLIE’S WEEKLY.) 

CABANAS fortress, crowning the heights overlooking 
Havana from the opposite side of the bay, would be a 
pleasing sight but for its associations. Its use as a political 
prison and as the place of execution of the death sentence 
against prisoners of war and such others as fall under Wey- 
ler’s decrees causes most people who glance at it to turn 
away with a shudder. Behind its walls patriots taken in 
battle are shot to death as bandits and incendiaries, and but 
for the prompt interference of the United States two Amer- 
icans, captured on the American schooner Competitor and 
tried by summary court-martial, would have paid the ex- 
treme penalty. Spain has no mercy for men caught ship- 
ping contraband of wartothe — » 
insurgents, and though other 
nations do not class it among 
capital offenses, the Spanish 
court - martial ordered the 
prisoners shot. 

Spain sets at naught the 
customs of the nineteenth 
century and slays prisoners of 
war, some on the field where 
they are captured, others in 
the grim old fortress across the 
bay. Those that are not shot 
down immediately after capt- 
ure by Spanish troops, and 
counted as killed in battle, are 
brought to Havana, tried by a 
drum-head court-martial, and 
if it is proven that they be- 
longed to the insurgent forces 
they are condemned to death. 
Martinez Campos limited the 
death sentence to those above 
the grade of captain in the 
All others were 
pardoned and set free if they 
promised to fight no more. 
Weyler makes no distinction 
between officers and privates in the insurgent ranks. He 
brands them all as bandits, and requires only identification 
to assure the extreme penalty. The prisoner has no oppor- 
tunity for defense. He is given no counsel except a Span- 
ish officer, who acts perfunctorily. The five military men 
who form the tribunal have a brief formula that fits all 
If the man has belonged to a rebel party his doom 


rebel army. 


cases. 
is sealed. All Cubans in the insurgent armies now know 
that capture means death, and few are taken alive. 

So far there has been no retaliation on the part of the 
Cuban insurgents. Hundreds of Spanish soldiers have been 
made prisoners, but after stripping them of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and sometimes of their uniforms, they are set free by 
Some of them unite with the Cuban army, 
cither through choice or for fear of court-martial upon their 
return to the Spanish lines; but most of them report for 
duty, get a reprimand, and after a time are equipped for 
field service again. A contrast in the treatment of prison- 
ers was shown by the affair near Guane, Pinar del Rio, re- 
cently. In a fight twenty soldiers of the Wad Ras battalion 
were captured by the insurgents. Upon their captain was 
found a written order from a superior officer directing him 
to take no prisoners in any encounter with the enemy. In- 
stead of being treated to their own medicine, every man of 
the twenty was required to sign an acknowledgment of 
having been made prisoner by the insurgents, and the 
twenty were then marched to the gates of Pinar del Rio 
city and set free. 

General Weyler did not begin public executions of pris- 
oners-of-war until after the United States Senate had acted 
on the belligerency question. He was held back by advices 


their captors. 


from Madrid and from the Spanish minister at Washing- 


ton. When assured that President Cleveland would take 
no action and that the vote in Congress was oniy an expres- 
sion of opinion, General Weyler began the public shooting 
of captives. The prisoners are given twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours to prepare for the end. They are allowed what 
they desire to eat, and are furnished with plenty of priests 
to whom they can confess their sins of rebellion against the 
power of Spain. Almost without exception the men die 
bravely. There is that in their bearing and conduct during 
their last hours which marks them’ as different from the 
common criminal, Their actions show that they are satis- 
fied to die in a cause which they deem just: In some in- 
stances the prisoners taunt the troops who are about ta 
shoot them down with not being able to kill (‘ubans in 


open fight, Ig other cases the Cubans go to gheir fate 


calmly smoking a cigarette, which they retain almost until 
the fatal volley is fired. 

The condemned prisoners are taken from the cells and 
placed in the chapel of the fortress, where they have priests 
in constant attendance for the last day and last night. They 
are given what they want to eat for breakfast at daybreak, 
and the last messages are left with the priests for relatives 
and friends. All executions take place at seven o’clock in 
the morning. 

They are open to the public, but almost the only wit- 
nesses are Spanish troops. Perhaps a score of civilians, all 
told, are present even when a double or triple execution is 
ordered. 





THE DRY MOAT IN WHICH PRISONERS ARE SHOT, 


The place of execution is a veritable Valley of Death. 
It is the dry moat at the cast end of the fortress and is shut 
in between perpendicular walls nearly one hundred feet in 
height. The moat is about one hundred and fifty feet wide 
and extends around three sides of the fortress. 

At the execution of Barcallao, Hernandez, and Borges, 
recently, at which the writer was present and the photo- 
graphs shown on another page were taken, a detachment of 
Spanish regulars from Morro Castle formed three sides of a 
hollow square in the moat at the east end of Cabaiias fortress. 
The main wall was the fourth side of the square. The troops 
were in position at 6:30 A.M. A firing squad numbering 
twelve men—four for each prisoner—was stationed in the 
centre of the square, with their backs toward the rising sun 
and‘the white wall of the fort before them. Ten minutes 
later the prisoners, accompanied by priests and members 
of an order of lay brethren of the Catholic Church, and 
escorted by a file of soldiers, formed a procession from the 
chapel to the place of execution. The prisoners were 
marched into the square and told to kneel facing the wall 
and with their backs toward the firing-squad. Their arms 
were pinioned from behind, The priests murmured prayers 
for the souls of the condemned and stepped to one side. 
The firing-squad advanced to within ten paces, and there 
was an interval of silence which seemed an age to such of 
the witnesses as regarded the men as patriots and not crim- 
inals. A lieutenant raised his sword. There was a rattle 
of musketry and the victims fell forward upon their faces. 
A sergeant of the squad advanced, and finding signs of life 
in two of the men, he gave the coup de grdce with his re- 
volver. The men died bravely. The'priests and lay broth- 
ers surrounded the bodies and, after removing the cords 
which bound them in life, placed the remains in coffins 
which were in readiness. Four of the brethren shouldered 
each of the coffins, and the funeral procession to the ferry 
was begun. Arriving in Havana the-remains were taken 
in hearses to the pauper cemetery and buried. The three 
men thus put to death were members of Zaya’s party of 
insurgents. They were with Maceo’s forces and got sena- 
rated from theircolumn during an engagement and were 
captured, Every few days prisoners of war are shot whose 
only crime is that*they*belonged to the Cuban army of lib- 
eration. These public executions, presumably designed to 
deter Cubans from joining the forces of Gomez and Maceo, 
are having the contrary effect, and thousands of Cubans 
are being driven into the field by the harsh measures of 


Weyler. J: FRANK QUARK 
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“* What are you holding behind you? he said, suddenly ” 


A GRAY 


SLEEVE. 


By STEPHEN CRANE. 
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: a 
T looks as if it might rain this after- 
noon,” remarked the lieutenant of artil- 
lery. 

‘*So it does,” the infantry captain 
assented. He glanced casually at the 
sky. When his eyes had lowered to the 
green-shadowed landscape before him he 
said, fretfully: ‘‘I wish those fellows out 
yonder would quit pelting at us. They’ve 
been at it since noon.” 

At the edge of a grove of maples, 
across wide fields, there occasionally ap- 
peared little puffs of smoke of a dull hue 
i this gloom of sky which expressed an impending rain. The 
long wave of blue and steel in the field moved uneasily at he 
ternal barking of the far-away sharpshooters, and the men, 
‘eaning upon their rifles, stared at the grove of maples. Oncea 
private turned to borrow some tobacco from a comrade in the 
rear rank, but, with his hand still stretched out, he continued to 
wist his head and glance at the distant trees. He was afraid 
the enemy would shoot him at a time when he was not looking. 

Suddenly the artillery officer said : ‘‘ See what’s coming !” 

Along the rear of the brigade of infantry a column of cavalry 
was sweeping at a hard gallop. A lieutenant riding some yards 
fo the right of the column bawled furiously at the four troopers 
just at the rear of the colors, They had lost distance and made 





a little gap, but at the shouts of the lieutenant they urged their 
horses forward. The bugler, careering along behind the captain 
of the troop, fought and tugged like a wrestler to keep his fran 
tic animal from bolting far ahead of the column. 

On the springy turf the innumerable hoofs thundered in a 
swift storm of sound. In the brown faces of the troopers their 
eyes were set like bits of flashing steel. 

The long line of the infantry regiments standing at ease un- 
derwent a sudden movement at the rush of the passing squad- 
ron. The foot soldiers turned their heads to gaze at the torrent 
of horses and men. 

The yellow folds of the flag fluttered back in silken, shudder- 
ing waves, as if it were a reluctant thing. Occasionally a giant 
spring of a charger would rear the firm and steady figure of a 
soldier suddenly head and shoulders above his comrades. Over 
the noise of the scudding hoofs could be heard the creaking of 
leather trappings, the jingle and clank of steel, and the tense, 
low-toned commands or appeals of the men to their horses. And 
the horses were mad with the headlong sweep of this movement. 
Powerful under jaws bended back and straightened so that the 
bits were clamped as rigidly as vises upon the teeth, and glisten- 
ing necks arched in desperate resistance to the hands at the 
bridles. Swinging their heads in rage at the granite laws of 
their lives which bended even their angers and their ardors to 
chosen directions and chosen paces, their flight was as a flight of 
harnessed demons. 

The captain’s bay kept its pace at the head of the squadron 
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with the lithe bounds of a thoroughbred, and this horse was 
proud as a Chief at the roaring trample of his fellows behind 
him. The captain’s glance was calmly upon the grove of maples 
from whence the sharpshooters of the enemy had been picking 
at the blue line. He seemed to be reflecting. He stolidly rose 
and fell with the plunges of his horse in all the indifference of a 
deacon’s figure seated plumply in church. And it occurred to 
many of the watching infantry to wonder why this officer could 
remain imperturbable and reflective when his squadron was 
thundering and swarming behind him like the rushing of a 
flood. 

The column swung ina sabre-curve toward a break in a fence 
and dashed into a roadway. Once a little plank bridge was en- 
countered, and the sound of the hoofs upon it was like the long 
rollof many drums. An old captain in the infantry turned to 
his first lieutenant and made a remark which was a compound 
of bitter disparagement of cavalry in general and soldierly ad- 
miration of this particular troop. 

Suddenly the bugle sounded and the column halted with a 
jolting upheaval amid sharp, brief cries. A moment later the 
men had tumbled from their horses and, carbines in hand, were 
running in a swarm toward the grove of maples. In the road 
one of every four of the troopers was standing with braced legs 
and pulling and hauling at the bridles of four frenzied horses. 

The captain was running awkwaraly in his boots. He held 
his sabre low so that the point often threatened to catch in the 
turf. His yellow hair ruffled out from under his faded cap. 
‘Go in hard now,” he roared in a voice of hoarse fury. His 
face was violently red. 

The troopers threw themselves upon the grove like wolves 
upon a great animal. Along the whole front of wood there 
was the dry crackling of musketry, with bitter, swift flashes and 
smoke that writhed like stung phantoms. The troopers yelled 
shrilly and spanged bullets low into the foliage. 

For a moment, when near the woods, the line almost halted. 
The men struggled and fought for a time like swimmers en- 
countering a powerful current. Then with a supreme effort they 
went on again. They dashed madly at the grove, whose foliage 
from the high light of the field was as inscrutable as a wall. 

Then suddenly each detail of the calm trees became apparent, 
and with a few more frantic leaps the men were in the cool 
gloom of the woods. There was a heavy odor as from burnt 
paper. Wisps of gray smoke wound upward. The men halted 
and, grimy, perspiring, and puffing, they searched the recesses 
of the woods with eager, fierce glances. Figures could be seen 
flitting afar off. A dozen carbines rattled at them in an angry 
volley. 

During this pause the captain strode along the line, his face 
lit with a broad smile of contentment. ‘‘ When he sends this 
crowd to do anything I guess he'll find we do it pretty sharp,” 
he said to the grinning lieutenant. 

‘* Say, they didn’t stand that rush a minute, did they ?” said 
the subaltern. Both officers were profoundly dusty in their 
uniforms, and their faces were soiled like those of two urchins. 

Out in the grass behind them were three tumbled and silent 
forms. 

Presently the line moved forward again. The men went from 
tree to tree like hunters stalking gaine. Some at the left of the 
line fired occasionally, and those at the right gazed curiously in 
that direction. The men still breathed heavily from their 
scramble across the field. 

Of a sudden a trooper halted and said : ‘‘ Hello! there’s a 
house !” Every one paused. The men turned to look at their 
leader. 

The captain stretched his neck and swung his head from side 
toside. ‘‘ By George, it is a house !” he said. 

Through the wealth of leaves there vaguely loomed the form 
of alarge white house. These troopers, brown-faced from many 
days of campaigning, each feature of them telling of their placid 
confidence and courage, were stopped abruptly by the appear- 
ance of this house. There was some subtle suggestion—some tale 
of an unknown thing which watched them from they knew not 
what part of it. 

A rail fence girted a wide lawn of tangled grass. Seven 
pines stood along a driveway which led from two distant posts 
of a vanished gate. The blue-clothed troopers moved forward 
until they stood at the fence peering over it. 

The captain put one hand on the top rail and seemed to be 
about to climb the fence when suddenly he hesitated and said, in 
a low voice: ‘* Watson, what do you think of it ?” 

The lieutenant stared at the house. ‘* Derned if I know!” he 
replied. 

The captain pondered. It happened that the whole company 
had turned a gaze of profound awe and doubt upon this edi- 
fice which confronted them. The men were very silent. 

At last the captain swore and said : ‘‘ We are certainly a pack 
of fools. Derned old deserted house halting a company of Union 
cavalry and making us gape like babies.” 

‘Yes, but there’s something—something—” insisted a sub- 
altern in a half-stammer. 

‘‘ Well, if there’s ‘ something—something’ in there I'll get it 
out,” said the captain. ‘Send Sharpe clean around to the other 
side with about twelve men, so we will sure bag your ‘some- 
thing—something,’ and I’ll talze a few of the boys and find out 
what’s in the d d old thing.” 

He chose the nearest eight men for his ‘storming party,” as 
the lieutenant called it. After he had waited some minutes for 
the others to get into position .he said ‘‘Come ahead” to his 
eight men, and climbed the fence. 

The brighter light of the tangled lawn made him suddenly 
feel tremendously apparent, and he wondered if there could be 
some mystic thing in the house which was regarding this ap- 
proach. His men trudged silently at his back. They stared 
at the windows and lost themselves in deep speculations as to 
the probability of there being, perhaps, eyes behind the blinds— 
malignant eyes, piercing eyes. 

Suddenly a corporal in the party gave vent to a startled 
exclamation and half threw his carbine into position. The cap- 
tain turned quickly, and the corporal said: ‘‘ I saw an arm move 
the blinds. An arm with a gray sleeve !” 

‘‘ Don’t be a fool, Jones, now,” said the captain, sharply. 

‘‘T swear t’—” began the corporal, but the captain sileneed 
him. 
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When they arrived at the front of the house 


~ the troopers paused, while the captain went 


softly up the front steps. He stood before the 
large front door and studied it. Some crickets 
chirped in the long grass and the nearest pine 
could be heard in its endless sighs. One of the 
privates moved uneasily and his foot crunched 
the gravel. Suddenly the captain swore an- 
grily and kicked the door with a loud crash, It 
flew open. 
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Tue bright lights of the day flashed into the 
old house when the captain angrily kicked open 


“the door. He was aware of a wide hallway 


carpeted with matting and extending deep 
into the dwelling. There was also an old wal- 
nut hat-rack and a little marble-topped table 
with a vase and two books upon it. Further 
back was a great, venerable fire-place contain- 
ing dreary ashes. 

But directly in front of the captain was a 
young girl. The flying open of the door had 
obviously been an utter astonishment to her, 
and she remained transfixed there in the middle 
of the floor, staring at the captain with wide 
eyes. 

She was like a child caught at the time of a 
raid upon the cake. She wavered to and fro 
upon her feet and held her hands behind her. 
There were two little points of terror in her eyes 
as she gazed up at the young captain in dusty 
blue, with his reddish, bronze complexion, his 
yellow hair, his bright sabre held threaten- 
ingly. 

These two remained motionless and silent, 
simply staring at each other, for some moments. 

The captain felt his rage fade out of him and 
leave his mind limp. He had been violently 
angry because this house had made him feel 
hesitant, wary. He did not like to be wary. 
He liked to feel confident, sure. So he had 
kicked the door open and had been prepared to 
march in like a soldier of wrath. 

But now he began, for one thing, to wonder if 
his uniform was so dusty and old in appearance. 
Moreover, he had a feeling that his face was 
covered with a compound of dust, grime, and 
perspiration. He took a step forward and said : 
**T didn’t mean to frighten you.” But his voice 
was coarse from his battle-howling. It seemed 
to him to have hempen fibres in it. 

The girl’s breath came in little, quick gasps, 
and she looked at him as she would have looked 
at a serpent. 

‘*T didn’t mean to frighten you,” he said 
again. 

The girl, still with her hands behind her, 
began to back away. 

‘* Ts there any one else in the house ?” he went 
on, while slowly following her. ‘‘I don’t wish 
to disturb you, but we had a fight with some 
rebel skirmishers in the woods, and I thought 
maybe some of them might have come in here. 
In fact, I was pretty sure of it. Is there any of 
them here ?” 

The girl looked at him and said: ‘‘ No!” He 
wondered why extreme agitation made the eyes 
of some women so limpid and bright. 

‘* Who is here besides yourself ?” 

By this time his pursuit had driven her to the 
end of the hall, and she remained there with her 
back to the wall and her hands still behind her. 
When she answered this question she did not 
look at him, but down at the floor. She cleared 
her voice and then said; ‘‘ There is no one 
here.” 

** No one ?” 

She lifted her eyes to him in that appeal that 
the human being must make even to falling 
trees, crashing bowlders, the sea in a storm, 
and said : ‘‘ No, no; there is no one here.” He 
could plainly see her tremble. 

Of a sudden he bethought him that she had 
always kept her hands behind her. As he re- 
called her air when first discovered, he remem- 
bered she appeared precisely as a child detected 
at one of the crimes of childhood. Moreover, 
she had always backed away from him. He 
thought now that she was concealing something 
which was an evidence of the presence of the 
enemy in the house. 

‘*What are you holding behind you?’ he 
said, suddenly. 

She gave a little quick moan as if some grim 
hand had throttled her, 

‘* What are you holding behind you ?” 

** Oh, nothing—please. Iam not holding any- 
thing behind me ; indeed I’m not.” 

‘* Very well. Hold your hands out in front of 
you, then.” 

‘** Oh, indeed, I’m not holding anything behind 
me. Indeed I’m not.” 

‘* Well,” he began. Then he paused, and re- 
mained for a moment dubious. Finally he 
laughed, ‘‘ Well, I shall have my men search 
the house, anyhow. I’m sorry to trouble you, 
but I feei sure that there is some one here whom 
we want.” He turned to the corporal, who, with 
the other men, was gaping quietly in at the 
door, and said ; ‘‘ Jones, go through the house.” 

As for himself, he remained planted in front 
of the girl, for she evideptly did not dare to 
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move and allow him to see what she held so 
carefully behind her back. So she was his pris- 
oner. 

The men rummaged around on the ground 
floor of the house. Sometimes the captain 
called to them, ‘ Try that closet,” ‘“‘Is there 
any cellar ?’ But they found no one, and at last 
they went trooping toward the stairs which led 
to the second floor. 

But at this movement on the part of the meh 
the girl uttered a cry, acry of such fright and 
appeal that the men paused. ‘‘Oh, don’t go up 
there ! Please don’t go up there ! — ple-ease. 
There is no one there! Indeed—indeed, there 
is not! Oh, ple-ease !” 

** Go on, Jones,” said the captain, calmly. 

The obedient corporal made a preliminary 
step, and the girl bounded toward the stairs 
with another. cry. 

As she passed him the captain caught sight of 
that which she had concealed behind her back, 
and which she had forgotten in this most su- 
preme moment. It was a pistol. 

She ran to the first step, and standing there, 
faced the men, one hand extended with perpen- 
dicular palm, and the other holding the pistol* 
at her side. ‘‘Oh, please don’t go up there. No- 
body is there—indeed, there is not. P-l-e-a-s-e !” 
Then suddenly she sank swiftly down upon the 
step, and, huddling forlornly, began to weep in 
the agony and with the convulsive tremors of 
aninfant. The pistol fell from her fingers and 
rattled down to the floor. 

The astonished troopers looked at their aston- 
ished captain. There was a short silence. 

Finally, the captain stooped and picked up 
the pistol. It was a heavy weapon of the army 
pattern. He ascertained that it was empty. 

He leaned toward the. shaking girl and said, 
gently: ‘‘ Will you tell me what you were going 
to do with this pistol ?” 

He had to repeat the question a number of 
times, but at last a muffled voice said, ‘‘ Noth- 
ing.” m 
*“* Nothing ?’ He insisted quietly upon a fur- 
ther answer. At the tender tones of the cap- 
tain’s voice the phlegmatic corporal turned and 
winked gravely at the man next to him. 

‘* Won’t you tell me ?”. .. 

The girl shook her head. 

‘* Please tell me ?” 

The silent privates were moving their feet un- 
easily and wondering how long they were to 
wait. = 
The captain said: ‘‘ Please won’t you tell me ?” 

Then this girl’s voice began in stricken tones, 
half-coherent, and amid violent sobbing: ‘ It 
was grandpa’s. He—he—he said he was going 
to shoot anybody who came in here—he didn’t 
care if there were thousands of’em. And—and 
I know he would, and I was afraid they’d kill 
him. And so—and—so I stole away his pistol— 
and I was going to hide it when you—you—you 
kicked open the door.” 

The men straightened up and looked at each 
other. The girl began to weep again. 

The captain mopped his brow. He peered 
down at the girl. He mopped his brow again. 
Suddenly he said ; *‘ Ah, don’t cry like that.” 

He moved restlessly and looked down at his 
boots. He mopped his brow again. 

Then he gripped the corporal by the arm and 
dragged him some yards back from the others. 
** Jones,” he said, in an intensely earnest voice, 
‘* will you tell me what in the devil I am going 
to do ?” 

The corporal’s countenance became illuminat- 
ed with satisfaction at being thus requested to 
advise his superior officer. He adopted an air 
of great thought and finally said: ‘* Well, of 
course the feller with the gray sleeve must be 
up-stairs, and we must get past the girl and up 
there somehow. Suppose I take her by the arm 
and lead her——” 

‘*What !” interrupted the captain from be- 
tween his clinched teeth. As he turned away 
from the corporal he said, fiercely, over his 
shoulder : ‘‘ You touch that girl and I’ll split 
your skull !” 
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THE corporal looked after his captain with an 
expression of mingled amazement, grief, and 
philosophy. He seemed to be saying to himself 
that there unfortunately were times, after all, 
when one could not rely upon the most reliable 
of men. When he returned to the group he 
found the captain bending over the girl and 
saying: ‘‘ Why is it that you don’t want us to 
search up-stairs ?”’ 

The girl’s head was buried in her crossed 
arms. Locks of her hair had escaped from their 
fastenings and these fell upon her shoulder. 

‘*Won’t you tell me ?” 

The corporal here winked again at the man 
next to him. 

‘* Because—” the girl moaned. ‘‘ Because— 
there isn’t anybody up there.” 

The captain at last said, timidly: ‘‘ Well, ’m 
afraid—I’m afraid we'll have to——” 

The girl sprang to her feet again and im- 
plored him with her hands. She looked deup 
into his eyes with her glance which was at this 


time like that of the fawn when it says to the 
hunter : ‘‘ Have mercy upon me.” ; 

These two stood regarding each other. The 
captain’s foot was on the bottom step, but he 
seemed to be shrinking. He wore an air of be- 
ing deeply wretched and ashamed. There was 
a silence. 

Suddenly the corporal said in a quick, low 
tone: ‘‘ Look out, captain !’ 

All turned their eyes swiftly toward the head 
of the stairs. There had appeared there a 
youth in a gray uniform. He stood looking 
coolly down at them. No word was said by the 
troopers. The girl gave vent to a little wail of 
desolation. ‘Oh, Harry !” 

He began slowly to descend the stairs. His 
right arm was in a white sling and there were 
some fresh blood- stains upon the cloth. His 
face was rigid and deathly pale, but his eyes 
flashed like lights. The girl was again moan- 
ing in an utterly dreary fashion as the youth 
came slowly down toward the silent men in 
blue. 

Six steps from the bottom of the flight he 
halted and said : ‘‘ I reckon it’s me you’re lock- 
ing for.” 

The troopers had crowded forward a trifle 
and, posed in lithe, nervous attitudes, were 
watching him like cats. The captain remained 
unmoved. At the youth’s question he merely 
nodded his head and said : ‘‘ Yes.” 

The young man in gray looked down at the 
girl, and then, in the same even tone, which 
now, however, seemed to vibrate with sup- 
pressed fury, he said : ‘‘ And is that any reason 
why you should insult my sister ?” 

At this sentence the girl intervened, desper- 
ately, between the young man in gray and the 
officer in blue. ‘‘Oh, don’t, Harry; don’t! He 
was good tome! He was good to me, Harry— 
indeed, he was.” 

The youth came on in his quiet, erect fashion 
until the girl could have touched either of the 
men with her hand, for the captain still re- 
mained with his foot upon the first step. She 
continually repeated: ‘‘Oh, Harry! Oh, 
Harry !” 

The youth in gray manceuvred to glare into 
the captain’s face first over one shoulder of the 
girl and then over the other. In a voice that 
rang like metal, he said : *‘ You are armed and 
unwounded, while I have no weapons and am 
wounded, but——” 

The captain had stepped back and sheathed 
his sabre. The eyes of these two men were 
gleaming fire, but otherwise the captain’s coun- 
tenance was imperturbable. He said: ‘* You are 
mistaken. You have no reason to——” 

**'You lie !” 

All save the captain and the youth in gray 
started in an electric movement. These two 
words crackled in the air like shattered glass. 


There was a breathless silence. 


The captain cleared his throat. His look at 
the youth contained a quality of singular and 
terrible ferocity, but he said in his stolid tone : 
‘*T don’t suppose you mean what you say now.” 

Upon his arm he had felt the pressure of some 
unconscious little fingers. The girl was leaning 
against the wall as if she no longer knew how to 
keep her balance, but those fingers—he held his 
arm very still. She murmured: ‘Oh, Harry, 
don’t ! He was good tome! Indeed, he was !” 

The corporal had come forward until he in a 
measure confronted the youth in gray, for he 
saw those fingers upon the captain’s arm and he 
knew that sometimes very strong men were not 
able to move hand nor foot under such condi- 
tions. 

The youth had suddenly seemed to become 
weak. He breathed heavily and hung to the 
railing. He was glaring at the captain, and 
apparently summoning all his will-power to 
combat his weakness. The corporal addressed 
him with profound straightforwardness: ‘* Don’t 
you be a derned fool!” The youth turned 
toward him so fiercely that the corporal threw 
up a knee and an elbow like a boy who oxpects 
to be cuffed. 

The girl pleaded with the captain. ‘' You 
won't hurt him? Will you? He don’t know 
what he’s saying. He’s wounded, you know. 
Please don’t mind him !” 

‘*T won’t touch him,” said the captain, with 
rather extraordinary earnestness. ‘‘ Don’t you 
worry about it at all. I won’t touch him !” 

Then he looked at her and the girl suddenly 
withdrew her fingers from his arm. : 

The corporal contemplated the top of the 
stairs and remarked withoutsurprise ; ‘* There’s 
another of ’em coming !” 

An old man was clambering down the stairs 
with much speed. He waved a cane wildly. 
** Get out of my house, you thieves! Get out! 
I won’t have youcross my threshold !| Get out !” 
He mumbled and wagged his head in an old 
man’s fury. It was plainly his intention to as- 
sault them. 

And so it occurred that a young girl became 
engaged in protecting a stalwart captain, fully 
armed, and with eight grim troopers at his 
back, from the attack of an old man with a 
walking-stick. 
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A blush passed over the temples and brow of 
the captain and he looked particularly savage 
and weary. Despite the girl’s efforts he sud- 
denly faced the cid man. 

“* Look here,” he said, distinctly. ‘‘ We came 
in because we had been fighting in the woods 
yonder, and we concluded that some of the 
enemy were in this house, especially when we 
saw a gray sleeve at the window. But this 
young man is wounded and [ have nothin. to 
say to him. I will even take it for granted tat 
there are no others like him up-stairs. We wil] 
go away leaving your d——d old house jit as 
we found it. And we are no more thieves :nd 
rascals than you are.” 

The old man simply roared : ‘‘ Thaven’t ¢..tq 
cow nor a pig nor a chicken on the place. Yur 
soldiers have stolen everything they could cavry 
away. They have torn down half my fetes 
for fire-wood. This afternoon some of your 
accursed bullets even broke my window-pai: 5!” 

The girl had been faltering: ‘ Grand)! 
Oh, grandpa !” 

The captain looked at the girl. She retur:ed 
his glance from the shadow of the old miiii’s 
shoulder. After studying her face a mom nt, 
he said; ‘‘ Well, we will go now.” He stride 
toward the door and his men clanked doci!\:ly 
after him. 

At this time there was the sound of harsh 


cries and rushing footsteps from without. ‘I'he 
door flew open and a whirlwind composed of 
blue-coated troopers came in with a swoop. It 


was headed by the lieutenant. ‘‘ Oh, here» su 
are,” he cried, catching his breath. “ \\e 
thought—hi ! look at the girl !” 

The captain said, intensely: ‘‘ Shut up, 4 
fool !” 

The men settled to a halt with a clash aid 
bang. There could be heard the dulled sowd 
of many hoofs outside of the house. 

‘Did you order-up the horses ? inquired tiie 
captain. 

“Yes, we thought——” 

“* Well, then, let’s get out of here,” interrupi.d 
the captain, morosely. 

The men began to filter out into the open air. 
The youth in gray had been hanging disma!ly 
to the railing of the stairway. He now was 
climbing slowly up to the second floor. The old 
man was addressing himself directly to the se- 
rene corporal. 

‘* Not a chicken on the place,” he cried. 

** Well, I didn’t take your chickens, did I ” 

** No, maybe you didn’t, but——” 

The captain crossed the hall and stood bei 
the girl in rather a culprit’s fashion. ‘ You 
are not angry at me, are you ?” he asked, tim- 
idly. 

‘* No,” she said. She hesitated a moment and 
then suddenly held out her hand. ‘* You were 
good to me—and I’m—much obliged.” 

The captain took her hand and then he blusL.««! 
for he found himself unable to formulate a sen 
tence that applied in any way to the situation 

She did not seem to need that hand for a 
time. 

He loosened his grasp presently, for he was 
ashamed to hold it so long without saying any- 
thing clever. At last, with an air of charging 
an intrenched brigade, he contrived to say: * I 
would rather do anything than frighten you or 
trouble you.” 


His brow was warmly perspiring. He hada 


sense of being hideous in his dusty uniform aid 
with his grimy face. 

She said ; ‘‘ Oh, ’m so glad it was you instead 
of somebody who might have—might have hurt 
brother Harry and grandpa!” 

He told her; ‘I wouldn’t have hurt ’em for 
anything !” 

There was a little silence. 

** Well, good-bye,” he said, at last. 

** Good-bye !” 

He walked toward the door past the old m:n, 
who was scolding at the vanishing figure of tlic 
corporal, The captain looked back. She !iul 
remained there watching him. 

At the bugle’s order the troopers standing |! 
side their horses swung briskly into the sad: 
The lieutenant said to the first sergeant : 

‘* Williams, did they ever meet before ?” 

** Hanged if I know.” 

** Well, say ie 

The captain saw a curtain move at one ot 
windows. He cantered from his position at !\\ 
head of the column and steered his horse 
tween two flower- beds, 

** Well, good-bye !” 

The squadron tramped slowly past. 

** Good-bye.” 

They shook hands. 

He evidently had something enormously |" 
portant to say to her, but it seems that he could 
not manage it. He struggled heroically. ‘tlie 
bay charger, with his great mystically sole: 
eyes, looked around the corner of his shouller 
at the girl. 

The captain studied a pine-tree. The gir! in- 
spected the grass beneath the window. The 
captain said, hoarsely; ‘I don’t suppose—l 
don’t suppose—I’ll ever see you again !” 


She looked at him affrightedly and shravk 
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back from the window. He séemed to have 
woefully expected a reception of this kind for 
his question. He gave her instantly a glance of 
appeal. : 

She said: ‘* Why, no; I don’t suppose we will.” 

6 Never ?” 

“Why, no—’tain’t possible. You—you are 
a—Yankee!” 

“Oh, I know it, but—” Eventually he con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Well, some day, you know, when 
there’s no more fighting, we might—” He ob- 
served that she had again withdrawn suddenly 
into the shadow, so he said: ‘‘ Well, good-bye!” 

When he held her fingers she bowed her head 
and he sawa pink blush steal over the curves of 
her cheek and neck. 

«Am I never going to see you again ?” 

She made no reply. 

‘“‘ Never ?” he repeated. 

After a long time he bent over to hear a faint 
reply: ‘‘ Sometimes—when there are no troops 
in the neighborhood—grandpa don’t mind if I 
—walk over as far as that old oak-tree yonder— 
in the afternoons.” 

It appeared that the captain’s grip was very 


strove, for she uttered an exclamation and 
looke.| at her fingers as if she expected to find 
them mere fragments. He rode away. 


Th: bay horse leaped a flower-bed. They 
were .imost to the drive when the girl uttered a 
pani: -tricken ery. 

Th. captain wheeled his horse violently and 
upon ‘is return journey went straight through 
a flo r-bed. 

Tl. girl had clasped her hands. 
him wildly with her eyes. ‘‘ Oh, please 


She _ be- 


soug 

don >elieve it! I never walk to the old oak- 
tree. {ndeed, I don’t. I never—never—never 
wali -here.” 


Ti. bridle drooped on the bay charger’s neck. 


The . :ptain’s figure seemed limp. With an ex- 
pres on of profound dejection and gloom he 
star: . off at where the leaden sky met the dark- 


grev: line of the woods. The long-impending 
rain egan to fall with a mournful patter, drop 
and ‘vop. There was a silence. 

A’ last a low voice said: *‘ Well—I might— 


som: !imes I might—perhaps—but only once in 
a groot while—I might walk to the old tree—in 
the u{ternoons,” 


Tennessee Centennial and 
International Exposition. 


FOLLOWING in the wake of the Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Atlanta expositions, Tennessee, 
nothing daunted, will now claim the distinction 
of being the first State to commemorate the an- 
niversary of its birth with an industrial exposi- 
tion—an exposition so elaborate in proportions 
and so beautiful in detail that it will be remem- 
bered always as an important event in the his- 
tory of the United States. To accomplish this 
all sister States of the North, South, East, and 
West, foreign countries, individuals, and inter- 
ests are invited to co-operate. 

Tennessee is a commonwealth of vast re- 
sources of coal, iron, oil, marble, and zinc, as 
well as of wheat, corn, cotton and tobacco, 
thoroughbred horses and cattle. Her people are 
energetic and patriotic,and they are giving to 
the exposition money and enthusiasm without 
stint. 

The idea of holding an industrial demonstra- 
tion of world-wide scope has been under discus- 
sion in Tennessee for three years, and the actual 
work of construction began in the fall of 1895. 
While the inauguration of the centennial will 
take place on June 1st of this year, because on 
that day one hundred years ago Tennessee was 
admitted to the Union, the exposition will 
really open on May Ist, 1897, and continue six 
months. The celebration of June 1st will be 
one of the most elaborate demonstrations ever 
attempted in the country. Extensive military, 
civic, and historical parades will take place, 
and men of national reputation will make ad- 
The United States Marine Band and 
government troops will be on hand, the latter 
to take part in a sham battle with militiamen. 

The construction of the exposition has been 
going on ten months, since the grading of the 
park began, and to-day the Parthenon, Audi- 
torium, Commerce, Transportation, Adminis- 
tration, Machinery, and Woman’s buildings are 
hearing completion, and the Agriculture and 
otlier buildings are well under way. The two 
lakes are completed and full of water. The walks 
have already been covered with macadam, 

In addition to the building which it is thought 
the national government will erect for the pur- 
pose of a national exhibit, the plans have been 
completed and most of the contracts let for 
the following structures : Commerce building, 
256x591; Machinery building, 124x526; Ma- 
chinery annex building, 100x162 ; Transporta- 
tion building, 125x400; Agriculture building, 
152x320 ; Minerals and Forestry building, 154x 
340 ; Auditorium, 110x290 ; Woman’s building, 
100x200 ; Fine Arts (Parthenon) building, 101x 
236; Negro building, 100x304 ; Horticulture 
building, 100x250 ; History building, 125x125, 


dresses, 
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Besides these there are numerous others of a 
smaller nature, including the Children’s build- 
ing, Live Stock, Nashville and Chattanooga 
Railway, Southern Railway, Knights of Pyth- 
ias, Concatenated Order of Hoo Hoo, whose 
building will be in the shape of a huge black 
cat ; the Order of Red Men, sectarian orders, 
and a generous sprivkling through the grounds 
of county and State buildings. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the bulk of the 
work on buildings and grounds is to-day under 
contract, the liabilities of the exposition com- 
pany for contracts outstanding amount to less 
than half of the cash surplus on hend. The 
total cost of construction will amount to some- 
thing over one million dollars, and with the de- 
partment and salary list will make a total of 
one million five hundred thousand doliars. 

The promoters of the enterprise are among the 
most able and prominent men of the State— 
many of them men of national reputation. Pres- 
ident J. W. Thomas, so well known as the pres- 
ident and general manager of the Nashville and 
Chattanooga Railway system, has entered into 
the work of guiding the affairs of the exposi- 
tion with great spirit and enthusiasm, and to 
his excellent management and direction is due 
in a large measure the success already assured. 
He is ably assisted by the director-general, 
Major E. C. Lewis, a man of exceptional exec- 
utive ability and artistic conception, who has 
directed all the details of architectural group- 
ing and landscape gardening. In fact, the ex- 
position is exceptionally fortunate in the wise 
selection of heads of the different departments. 

An appropriate centre for the group of classic 
buildings is an exact reproduction of the Par- 
thenon, the masterpiece of Phidias and Ictinus 
in the time of Pericles at Athens. It willoccupy 
an elevated position and be used as the Palace 
of Fine Arts. The building proper will be fire 
proof, ornamented with staff in imitation of the 
original. A short distance from its front, and 
near the lake, will stand a statue of Pallas 
Athena, which, with its pedestal, will be forty- 
three feet high. 

It is safe to predict that the Parthenon will 
house one of the finest exhibitions of modern 
art ever held in America. To this end Mr. 
Theo. Cooley, chief of this department, has se- 
cured the active co-operation of such men as 
Frederick P. Vinton, H. C. Ives, George de 
Forest Brush, H. Leon Roecker, Henry Farney, 
L. H. Meakin, Clifford Grayson, Frederick 
Diehlman, H. Siddons Mowbray, J. G. Brown, 
Bolton H. Jones, Edwin H. Blashfield, and oth- 
ers of like reputation. 

The horticulture exhibit is to be made one of 
the striking features of the exposition, and will 
not be confined to the building alone, but em- 
brace the whole of the two hundred-acre blue- 
grass park. Already thousands of rose-bushes 
and various flowers have been set out, and by 
the time of opening in 1897 the whole will be 
converted into a regular floral bower. 

The woman’s department will occupy about 
the handsomest and most appropriate building 
on the ground. The design is after that of the 
Hermitage, twe‘ve miles from Nashville, the 
home of Andrew Jackson when he was Presi- 
dent of the United States. But it is an ideal- 
ized Hermitage, the colonial forms being elab- 
orated with Renaissance detail, producing a 
strikingly beautiful effect. The building was 
designed by Mrs. Sara Ward-Conley, a Nash- 
ville artist of more than local reputation. The 





MRS. VAN LEER KIRKMAN, PRESIDENT WOMAN’S 
BOARD, TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL. 


woman’s board have elected as their chief Mrs. 
Van Leer Kirkman, one of the most beautiful 
of Tennessee’s fair women. She is a lady of 
wealth and refinement, and occupies the very 
highest position in Southern society. 

The negro department will be a great surprise 
to many. It has been thoroughly organized, 
with Mr. J. C. Napier, a prominent colored 
lawyer, as chief, and an executive committee 
consisting of sixteen leading colored citizens of 
Nashville. The work of securing exhibits has 
been divided into eighteen departments and 
each has gone earnestly to work and is making 
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commendable headway. There seems to be a 
disposition on all sides to make this department 
a most creditable and attractive feature. The 
exhibits will necessarily be of a miscellaneous 
character, embracing a specimen of everything 
produced by negro labor, skill, or intellect. Mr. 
Napier says their aim is ‘‘to demonstrate what 
the negro of the country is doing and to show 
to the world how important a factor he consti- 
tutes in every phase of American life, progress, 
and civilization.” The colored people have been 
granted one of the finest buildings and locations 
on the grounds. 

Of course there is to be an amusement feature 
to the exposition—a Midway Plaisance or some- 
thing by any other name would fill the bill. A 
broad avenue encircling the hill at the far end 
of the grounds, and by-ways leading to its sum- 
mit, will be lined on either side with buildings 
of quaint architecture and varied hues. 

The South to-day is entering an era of indus- 
trial development and progress, and the object 
of the exposition is to attract the attention of 
capital and immigration to the vast resources 
of Tennessee. A constantly increasing volume 
of immigration has within the past eighteen 
months been pouring into Tennessee, Alabama, 
and Georgia, from the North Central States 
mainly, and there is no reason to doubt that 
within ten years a large proportion of the peo- 
ple residing in these States will be of Northern 
birth and parentage. Happily, patriotism is no 
longer sectional. North, South, East, and West 
stand again united. Prejudices no longer exist. 
Good feeling, fair-mindedness, and an earnest 
desire to learn the true condition of things now 
distinguish a majority of the people North and 
South. As ignorance is dissipated by a more 
frequent intercourse and by the distribution of 
literature descriptive of the resources and social 
conditions of the South, its climatic superiority, 
varied capabilities, and striking advantages, the 
stream of good immigrants is broadening and 
deepening, and the country will soon rejoice in 
an increased population and a durable pros- 
perity. 

Nashville, Athens of the South and centennial 
city of 1897, has a population of one hundred 
thousand people. It is an ideal spot situated in 
the heart of the blue-grass region. A region 
deservedly celebrated because of hospitable 
homes and beautiful women. Not only in 1897, 
but always, do Nashville’s gates stand wide 
open with a hearty welcome and a cordial re- 
ception. FREDERICK THOMPSON. 


People Talked About. 


=THE honors which Abbey and Sargent have 
gained in England have been duplicated by the 
success of Daniel C. French, the sculptor, who 
has been commissioned to erect a statue of 
Washington in Paris. Mr. French is of New 
Hampshire birth and forty-six years old. Most 
of his earlier work was done in Boston. 

=Mrs. Jeannette H. Walworth is about to 
leave for New Orleans after a residence of sev- 
eral years in New York, during which she has 
produced a number of very admirable novels. 
But perhaps none of her work has been more 
pleasing to Northern readers than the ‘* South- 
ern Silhouettes ” with which she made her début 
in New York. No more interesting sketches of 
Southern plantation life were ever written, and 
they are hardly surpassable in accuracy of de- 
lineation and grace of style. Mrs. Walworth is 
a planter’s daughter and a planter’s wife, charm- 
ing with all a Southern woman’s affability. 

=The youngest editor-in-chief of a New York 
daily newspaper is Mr. Robert C. Alexander, 
who, since the death of Elliott Shepard, has di- 
rected the policy of the Mail and Express, He 
is about forty years old, a graduate of Union 
College, and a lawyer by profession. Mr. Alex- 
ander began his editorial duties as the repre- 
sentative of Mrs. Shepard’s interests, without 
preparation or previous experience in journal 
ism, and has made a very successful editor. He 
is a man of vigorous physique, fond of out-door 
sports, and next to his newspaper gives most 
attention to a prosperous Adirondack club of 
which he is secretary. 

=A cold bath in the morning is a recognized 
aid to good health, but most people would re- 
gard two such baths a day as rather overdoing 
the matter. Two conspicuous examples of the 
benefits of this excessive laving are to be found 
in Senator Allison, who was recently cited in 
this column as bathing twice a day, and in 
Amelia E. Barr, from whom an interviewer has 
elicited the fact that regularly, morning and 
afternoon, she bathes in cold water. Senator 
Allison at seventy is an unusually fine figure of 
a man, and Mrs. Barr at sixty-three is in equally 
robust womanly good health. But there are 
some persons whom such a practice would send 
into untimely graves. 

=So much has been written about the plain, 
blunt ways and rugged honesty of Paul Kriiger, 
the Transvaal president, that it is surprising to 
learn that he is a millionaire twice over. The 
bulk of his fortune is the result of small invest- 
ments in land which jumped in value as fast 
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almost as the mining stocks that made Barney 
Barnato a millionaire so speedily. Wealth’ has 
not changed his humble mode of life, however. 
The familiar anecdote of his amputating his 
wounded thumb with a pocket-knife is matched 
by a London journal’s stery of his prying out 
an aching tooth with a pocket-knife, possibly 
the same one, and then calmly falling asleep, 
despite the pain. 

=Most people who learned when school-boys 
that Philip D. Armour, the rich Chicago pork- 
packer, was accustomed to reach his office at 
half-past seven in the morning and work on till 
six harder than any of his clerks, had supposed 
that with increasing years and millions he had 
‘‘let up” a little on these habits of excessive in- 
dustry. It seems not, however, for Frank Car- 
penter has interviewed him and learned that he 
still finds it pleasing to go to bed at nine, rise at 
six, and arrive at his desk before his private sec- 
retary. Mr. Armour made his first million in 
1865 ; he now transacts a business aggregating 
one hundred million dollars a year, and his life 
grows simpler rather than more ostentatious. 


James Lane Allen. 


THE genius of James Lane Allen is winning 
for itself a more widespread ‘* vogue” at the 
present juncture than that of any other member 
of the Southern Indeed, his 
“Summer in Arcady”—née ‘ Butterflies ; a 
Tale of Nature’’—which has just appeared 
under the last title as a serial—his latest achieve- 
ment—is making an unqualified sensation. It is 
putting the prudish by the ears, contrary to the 
author's chaste intentions, and is making the 
critics wonder. 


literary clan. 


Since its magazine success half a score or 
more of publishers have keenly clamored for it, 






JAMES LANE ALLEN. 

among them one whose caution prompted the 
Under its 
** Butter 
flies,” considerably modified in text, appears 
this month in book 


rejection of the original manuscript. 
new title of ‘‘Summer in Arcady,” 
form. Whatever may be 
said of its psychologic purpose and the prudence 
of its theme, the book in wealth and beauty of 
literary craftsmanship is a gem. 

The mise en scene of all Mr, Allen’s exquisite 
stories is the ‘* Blue Grass” of Kentucky, the 
region of his own nativity. 

Daisy FITZHUGH AYRES. 


+s] Lost Something, Sweet Sir, 
Last Night.’’ 


A SONG 
t . . 

1 Lost something, sweet sir, last night, 
The while we trod our measure : 
‘Twas something smal! and troublesome 

Yet often full of pleasure 


I lost something, sweet sir, last night; 
‘Tis true, I 
Yet, lacking it, methinks I'll die ; 


Laugh not, forsooth, [ mean it! 


ne‘er huve seen if, 


I lost something, sweet sir, last night; 
I prithee, help me find it! 

And, once thou dost, I prithee, too 
Make haste and safely bind it 


I lost something, sweet sir, last night ; 
*Twas while the lutes and fiddles 

Were twanging soft, and your bold eves 
Read right in mine their riddles 


I lost something, sweet sir, last night ; 
Methinks mayhap thon’st found it! 
A little thing, and yet so deep 
No plummet e’er can sound it. 


Thou'st guessed aright ! I lost my heart 
And to thy sister’s brother! 

Yer, in my breast, I feel, all warm, 
A-beating now, another. 


‘Tis thine, thou sayet ; in sooth, sweet sir 
Exchange were never kinder ; 
To lose one’s heart at midnight’s stroke 
At morn reward the finder ! 
FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS. 
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CHARLES THEODORE RUSSELL, FATHER OF WILLIAM E. 
RUSSELL.—Photograph by Davis and Howard, 
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MRS. ELIZABETH BALLISTER RUSSELL, MOTHER OF THE 
EX-GOVERNOR.—Photograph by F. L. Davis. 


HON. WILLIAM E. RUSSELL.—-Photograph by Elmer Chickering. 


EX-GOVERNOR RUSSELL’S RESIDENCE AT CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 


WILLIAM E,. RUSSELL AS A HARVARD STUDENT.—Photograph by W. Black & Co, 


NEW ENGLAND’S CHOICE FOR THE DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL NOPINATION. 


HON. WILLIAM E, RUSSELL, OF MASSACHUSET’S, AND HIS PUBLIC CAREER.—From PHOTOGRAPHS, 
[SEE ARTICLE BY JNO. GILMER SPEED ON PaGE 372.] 
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A POSSIBLE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE. 


HON. WILLIAM E. RUSSELL 


In the absence of definite information I al- 
ways had the idea that Mr. William E. Russell, 
of Massachusetts, was a very tall man, and that 
in figure he resembled the Rev. Dr. Rainsford, 
of New York. This impression came to me 
from the photographs and the newspaper por- 
traits I had seen of the courageous and enter- 
prising young man who had led a minority 
party frequently to victory in a State where 
youth is an uncommonly heavy handicap. Then 
again I had heard of him as an athlete, still de- 
voted to tennis and golf, and so the Rainsford 
idea grew. But Mr. Russell is not a large man; 
in my surprise when I first saw him I was in- 
clined to think him small. This, however, is 
not the case. He is of medium height and 
weight, but so symmetrically built that he prob- 
ably measures and weighs more than one would 
guess. In a little while, however, after being 
with Mr. Russell a visitor is apt to forget to 
think about his appearance and his manner in 
the interest excited by his words, which are se- 
rious though not so owl-like in their seriousness 
as to suggest that he is lacking in humor. The 
twinkle in his eyes and the half-smile on his lips 
would give denial to such a conclusion even 
though his words might almost justify it. 

I can readily understand that to any one seek- 
ing to invade his privacy Mr. Russell might 
seem forbidding in his coldness and unhandsome 
in his appearance. Indeed, I know of a case 
that recently occurred when a correspondent 
went to the residence of the ex-Governor and 
very abruptly asked hin to go through his paces 
and exhibit his qualifications for the Presidency. 
That correspondent went away persuaded that 
Mr. Russell was a bad lot generally, and in the 
paper which permits him to write for it he has 
placed it on record that the favorite Democrat 
in New England is an aristocrat in his tastes 
and a gentleman in his habits. If he had said 
teat Mr. Russell is a Democrat in his principles 
and a gentleman by nature he would have come 
nearer the mark. But probably the time has 
long been passed, if there ever was such a time, 
when in America we ask or desire that our 
public men shall be demagogues and ruffians. 
if Iam mistaken in this then any party wishing 
e leader had better pass by Mr. William E. 
Russell, of Massachusetts. Mr. Russell, how- 
ever, has proved himself a great vote winner, 
and he has carried elections in Massachusetts 
purely because of the engaging qualities of his 
personality and of the confidence of the people 
in the integrity of his purposes. The qualities 
that make a man popular in Massachusetts 
would be potent in any other section of the 
country, for the Americans are a more homo- 
geneous people than the politicians would have 
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EX-GOVERNOR RUSSELL AT HIS OFFICE 


us believe, while the differences are so super- 
ficial that one touch of sturdy patriotism would 
wipe them completely away. 

On the 13th of April, at Monticello, the old 
home of Jefferson, near Charlottesville in Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Russell made a carefully prepared 
speech, reviewing the teachings and the prin- 
ciples of the founder of the Democratic party, 
and pointing out how these applied to the public 
aucstions now foremost in the politics of this 
country. This speech was a skillful and earnest 
exposition of the Democratic theories of govern 
ment, and the effect that it produced was instant 
and profound, At that moment the Democratic 
party seemed to be in a very Sloughof Despond, 
into which it had been forced by contrary winds, 
unexpected floods, and a mutinous crew. It 
seemed even probable that the political craft 
would be abandoned and turned over to the 
tender mercies of the wreckers. Then appeared 
Mr. Russell’s speech, which sounded to the de- 
spondent ears of the Democrats like a summons 
to rescue, and it aroused an enthusiasm which 
was felt all over the country, Then there was 
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AND HIS PUBLIC CAREER. 


an almost immediate suggestion that here was 
the lacking leader ; here was the man of courage 
whose faith in fundamental principles had not 
in the least been shaken either by disaster or 
treachery. 

The Democrats of his own State adopted the 
suggestion and at the convention presently held 
recommended Mr. Russell to the Democrats of 
the nation as a suitable candidate for the Pres- 
idency. Rhode Island followed suit and it is 
quite likely that all of the New England votes 
will be cast for him at Chicago in July, if his 
name be brought up there at all. 

But Mr. Russell is not a candidate for the 
nomination at this time. He sees very clearly 
that there are other dangers confronting his 
party, and that these dangers must be met by the 
united wisdom of the party and averted before 
the other question of leadership be taken up. 
In his Monticello speech, when he got to the 
free-coinage heresy, which now perplexes and 
threatens to disrupt the Democratic party, he 
said ; 


“* One further question remains, for whose solution 
we turn to Jefferson for help and guidance. Weare 
in the midst of earnest agitation over our monetary 
standard. The agitation crosses party lines and 
tends to geographical division, It involves the wel- 
fare of our country and demands explicit and cour- 
azeous treatment. To Jefferson it could never be an 
issue between Colorado and Wall Street, or between 
a debtor and a creditor class. His broad democracy 
abhorred geographical and class division. With true 
patriotism he would ask where lie the honor and 
credit of our common country, where rest the inter- 
ests of our whole people ? For one I believe that our 
country’s honor demands scrupulous fidelity to her 
plighted word, honest payment of her obligations, 
and that the people's interest is best served by strict- 
ly upholding here the monetary standard of the civil- 
ized world, Free coinage of silver or its compulsory 
purchase, or any compromise legislation by us in that 
direction, in my judgment is distinctly class legisla- 
tion, which would unsettle business, impair credit, re- 
duceall savings and the value of all wages, and whose 
injurious results no man can measure. We are still 
ready, as we always have been, to confer with other 
nations upon any sound system of international bi- 
metallism, I have misunderstood the teaching of 
Jefferson, and the traditions and principles of our 
party, if they do not support this view, and sustain a 
Democratic administration in its resolute enforce- 
ment of it. With Jefferson truth never lay in com- 
promise of principle, nor success in evasion of re- 
sponsibility. Nor will they with us. Let us, if need 
be, through discussion and agitation, find the truth, 
bravely assert it, and trust our cause to the con- 
science and patriotism of the people.”’ 


No one will need to ask, after this, where Mr.- 


Russell stands on this question which many less 
courageous politicians avoid as though to speak 
on it were an invitation to disaster. It is re- 
freshing to a person of what- 
ever faith to have a public man 
express his convictions with 
entire clearness and candor. 
When he has done this we know 
where to find him and what to 
expect of him. The troubles 
that confront the country to- 
day are in great measure due to 
that wavering policy and inde- 
cision of action which comes 
from lack of conviction and an 
unwillingness to do the right 
thing for fear of the conse- 
quences. The people in America 
to-day are mighty tired of the 
time-serving politicians who 
spend their worthless lives in 
putting up jobs for their own 
advantage and the country’s 
undoing. The people want men 
of decided views and the cour- 
age to carry them out, and this 
is why the Republican masses have just declared 
for Major McKinley in terms so imperative 
that the bosses are bewildered, even thunder- 
struck. And this is why the Democratic masses, 
when they heard these bold, clear notes from 
Monticello, were moved to feel and to say: 
‘** This is the man,” 

In my talk with him the day after the Massa- 
chusetts convention had passed a resolution of 
recommendation Governor Russell said that he 
was quite surprised at that action, but that he ap- 
preciated the compliment asa greatone. Never- 
theless he insisted that he should forbid thatrany 
movement should be made in his interest, in his 
own State or elsewhere, and he had written 
many letters to this effect. He said (I quote 
from memory): ‘‘ The duty of the party now is 
to send its strongest men to Chicago and there 
todetermine what is best to be done. The impor- 
tant thing for the party is that it should take an 
absolutely sound position on the money question 
and act without compromise or evasion. This 
is of vital consequence to the future of the party 
an well aa to ite present. It will be time enough 
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to consider the candidates when this supreme 
question. has been settled.” 

Let us take a hurried glance at the fifteen 
years of Mr. Russell’s public life, and a still 
more hurried one at the twenty-four years be- 
fore he found himself a member of the common 
council in his native city of Cambridge, where 
he was born on the 6th of January, 1857. Mr. 
Russell’s ancestors settled in Cambridge in the 
early days of the colony, and they have always 
been people of substance and consequence in the 
community. Mr. Russell’s father was a lawyer 
of note, a figure in the politics of his State, and 
a lecturer at the Harvard Law School. Theson’s 
first appearance on the stump was in advocacy 
of his father’s candidacy for Congress. It was 
then that the young Democrats of Massachu- 
setts inaugurated the manly plan of preaching 
pure Democracy as though they believed in the 
principles and were not afraid of them because 
of their unpopularity. Mr. Russell was a stu- 
dent at Harvard, and was graduated with the 
class of 1877, when he was only twenty years 
old. This was a class that has become famous 
by reason of the number of its members already 
of established reputation in literature, law, 
medicine, and theology, not to mention the men 
of affairs who have become confirmed million- 
aires. 

He had a longer experience of college life, for 
he studied law at Harvard and was admitted to 
the Bar when he was twenty-three. In college 
proper Mr. Russell was not distinguished as a 
close student, though his standing was always 
good. He was ambitious as an athlete, but he 
was so much younger than the average of the 
class that he did not have great chance of dis- 
tinguishing himself in any large way. In his 
junior year he was a member of the team of the 
Harvard Rifle Club, and shot in the match 
against the Cambridge Rifle Club. That same 
year he was rusher on the Harvard fifteen that 
played Rugby foot-ball against McGill at Mon- 
treal. He played also in the same team against 
the Canada Association. The fact is, Mr. Rus- 
sell was too young to win any kind of high hon- 
ors during the academic part of his university 
life. 

But in the law school Mr. Russell was at the 
head of his class from start to finish. When he 
entered he announced that he had three ambi- 
tions that he should strive to gratify—first, to 
be graduated at the head of his class ; second, 
to be chosen class orator, and third, to win the 
William Beach Lawrence prize for the best essay 
on ‘** Foreign Judgments.” He won all of these 
distinctions, and Cambridge was proud of the 
townsman who thus outstripped his fellows at 
the great university. As soon as he was ad- 
mitted to the Bar he became a junior member 
of his father’s law firm, and retained this con- 
nection till after his first election as Governor 
of the commonwealth. As such he could not 
practice his profession, to which he is devoted. 
The first time 1 saw him, and a few moments 
after my arrival at his office, he was called to 
the telephone. He returned and called out 
gayly to his brother in the next room: ‘‘ We got 
a verdict.” Then he explained to me that he 
had been engaged for three days trying an im- 
portant case, and that the telephone message 
had announced his victory. He was unaffect- 
edly pleased, but the elation had a restraint 
about it indicating much strength and also a 
capacity to stand a loss without undue depres- 
sion. 

In 1881 some of his neighbors in Cambridge 
put him up as an independent candidate for the 
common council. He did not know that he 
was a candidate till he went to the polls to vote. 
He was elected by one vote. He made a good 
impression and was a leader in this local legis- 
lature. For the next two years he was an al- 
derman, having won two elections. For four 
years, from 1884 to 1888, Mr. Russell was mayor 
of Cambridge, serving four terms. In the local 
affairs of Cambridge Mr. Russell was always 
an independent, maintaining that partisanship 
had no proper place in such business. While he 
was mayor the people, under the local-option 
law of the State, voted against any excise 
licenses. It became Mr. Russell’s duty to see 
that this law was enforced. He had sided with 
the minority and had opposed the ‘‘ no-license” 
policy. But he did not hesitate a moment as to 
his duty. He said: ‘‘ It is not for us to question 
the law; it is sufficient to know that it is the 
law.” 

The young mayor who took this high-minded 
view of his official duty and responsibility was 
twenty-eight years old at the time—not much 
older than some of the under-graduates who in 
the university were boning up for examination. 
One of the most difficult things in the world is 
for a Democrat to be elected Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. In the election of 1887 the Repub- 
lican plurality was forty-seven thousand ; in 
1888 the Democrats asked Mayor Russell, of 
Cambridge, to see what he could do toward 
overcoming this. He accepted the commission 
and made an active canvass of the State, with 
the result that he cut off nearly half of this 


Republican plurality, reducing it ta twenty: 
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seveh thousand. Again in 1889 he was nom. 
inated by acclamation by the Democrats, This 
time he gave the Republicans a tremendoys 
scare, as the plurality was more than cut jp 
half ; it was reduced to six thousand seven hun- 
dred. Such vote-winning capacity deserved op. 
portunity, so Mr. Russell was put up aguin jn 
1890. This time the plurality of Russel) was 
nine thousand, though the remainder of the Re. 
publican ticket was elected. It was, therefore, 
a great personal victory ard showed that he 
was much stronger than his party. 

In 1891 Mr. Russell was re-elected Governor 
by a plurality of six thousand four hun:'red, 
and in 1892 he carried the State a third time 
by a plurality of two thousand five hun. jred, 
In none of these elections were the others on 
the Democratic State ticket successful, aiid in 
each instance the Executive Council wa: Re- 
publican. The hands of Governor Russel] 
were not, therefore, even tolerably free, for in 
the administration of the affairs of the state 
the Executive Council has what is eq :iiva- 
lent to a veto power on the action of the « ioy- 
ernor, though this does not extend to as :per- 
vision of legislation. This may be approv «1 or 
vetoed by the Governor of Massachusetts | s in 
other States. He used the veto power f: ely, 
and did not hesitate to return without h: ap- 
proval all legislation he considered wn. | ise, 
During his whole term of service he had ti. -on- 
tend with an opposing Legislature and a h. stile 
Executive Council. But it isa remarkabl: ‘act 
that he carried out all of the pledges he ade 
in his canvass, and tried to do with entir: sin- 
cerity other things he had advocated as dv ira- 
ble, even in the face of this opposition. [he 
Executive Council is a relic of colonial da: . in 
Massachusetts, and was meant as a check 01: the 
Governor when that officer did not happen to 
be the’ people’s choice. Governor Russell \ec- 
ommended in his inaugural méssages that the 
Executive Council be abolished as an obs: ete 
adjunct of the executive branch of the State 
government. Notwithstanding this war ona 
cumbersome system the young Governor always 
preserved pleasant personal relations with the 
men he was trying to decapitate officially. for 
in the vigorous words he used in arguiieut 
there was always a personal courtesy in which 
there could be no offense whatever. These 
State papers of Governor Russell are pleasant 
reading for this reason. He does not hesitate 
to say with all the directness of plein language 
exactly what he means, but there is none of the 
pettiness of small partisanship in any of his 
sentences. 

Mr. Cleveland is a warm personal friend of 
Mr. Russell, their summer homes in Massachu- 
setts being in the same neighborhood. It has 
been suggested several times from Washington 
that the strength of the administration would 
be cast in favor of Mr. Russell at Chicago. If 
this be so at present I am sure Mr. Russell had 
not been informed of such prospective action 
when I talked with him. Naturally, I did not 
ask him whether such was the case or not, for I 
was not interviewing him ; but he disavowed, 
in a manner that was entirely convincing, any 
intention on his part to seek the nomination. In- 
deed, at one time when he was emphasizing the 
importance of formulating a party policy so 
that there could be no mistake as to its mean- 
ing, he said: ‘*‘ Then we can select a candidate; 
this man or that, or possibly it may seem wise 
to name Mr. Cleveland again.” 

As a speaker Mr. Russell is happy and per- 
suasive, and he carries the people with lim. 
For ten years past he has been the most power- 
ful man on the stump in Massachusetts, and the 
effect of his addresses have been seen at the 
polls in the increased Democratic vote. 

It may not be that William E. Russell, of 
Massachusetts, will be the Democratic standard- 


> 


bearer in the Presidential race of this year, !ut 
if he is not everything points to him for the 
next time, when he will be only forty-three 
years old and young enough even then to wiit 


two or three terms for the fitting opportunity 
which may take him to that high place, the 
mere contemplation of which has proved a m«i- 
ness to many strong men in the past. 

Jno. GILMER SPEED 


The Personality and 
Work of Stephen Crane. 


A NEW light has begun to shine in Eng/ish 
literature, and it flares up so powerfully «~ to 
indicate that it may perhaps illuminate the ‘ut- 
ure as a beacon of this literary epoch. Aut!iori- 
tative critics have predicted as much as this for 
the work of Stephen Crane, a young writer liv- 
ing in New York City, whose first adequately 
published novel, ‘‘ The Red Badge of Couraye,” 
recently took the London literary world by 
storm, and is receiving more tardy but no !ess 
emphatic recognition in this country. 

Genius is a rather vague an? a very much 
abused word, but it can be appropriately ©)” 
plied to Mr. Crane’s work, although he per- 
eonally objects to the term. He says that luis 
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success, aside from a literary. apprenticeship of 
eight years in the field of newspaper writing, 
has been the result simply of intense application 
and mental concentration. But whatever his 
own explanation of his power may be, it is cer- 
tainly a most unusual power, which carries both 
the average, undiscriminating reader and the 
keen critic along irresistibly. Indeed, the critic 
js apt to forget his vocation when ‘‘ The Red 
Badge of Courage-” is opened. His criticism is 


STEPHEN CRANE, 


swey) iway by the rage of battle, the scream- 
ing« shells, the hoarse shouts of men, the tu- 
mult .nd excitement. 

Th young author is but twenty-four years 
old, : nd began to write for publication at the 


age. sixteen. He was born in Newark, New 
Jerse, of a family whose male members on both 


his hiother’s and his father’s side were chiefly 


Meth: dist clergymen. His maternal grand- 
fathe: was Bishop Peck, and his father was an 
eloquent and successful preacher. 


Thee, however, are not the most interesting 
thing: about the author of ‘‘ The Red Badge of 
Courige.” Little has been said of the person- 
ality that can produce such a work. Physically, 
Stephen Crane is a slender young man of a lit- 
tle above medium height, with finely chiseled 
but rather delicate features and a large head 
covered with a luxuriant growth of light hair, 
which falls in careless disorder over a high fore- 
head. The blue eyes which look out from be- 
neatli have a suggestion of weariness and even 
of sadness in them when the brain behind is 
passive, but when it is alert and active, as in 
interesting conversation, they light up and 
flash with sparkling animation. His eyes are 
a good index of his temperament. 

*T can’t do any sort of work that I don’t like 
or don’t feel like doing,” he said the other day, 
“and I’ve given up trying to do it. When I 
was at school few of my studies interested me, 
and as a result I was a bad scholar. They used 
to say at Syracuse University, where, by the 
way, I didn’t finish the course, that I was cut 
out to be a professional base-ball player. And 
the truth of the matter is that 1 went there 


more to play base-ball than to study. I was 
always very fond of literature, though. I re- 


member when I was eight years old I became 
very much interested in a child character 
called, 1 think, Little Goodie Brighteyes, and I 
wrote a story then which I called after this fas- 
cinating little person. When I was about six- 
teen I began to write for the New York news- 
papers, doing correspondence from Asbury 
Park and other places. Then I began to write 
special articles and short stories for the Sunday 
papers and one of the literary syndicates, read- 
ing a great deal in the meantime and gradually 
acquiring a style. I decided that the nearer a 
writer gets to life the greater he becomes as an 
artist, and most of my prose writings have been 
toward the goal partially described by that mis- 
understood and abused word, realism. Tolstoi 
is the writer I admire most of all. I’ve beena 
free lance during most of the time I have been 
doiny literary work, writing stories and arti- 
cles about anything under heaven that seemed 
to possess interest, and selling them wherever I 
could. It was hopeless work. Of all human 
lots for a person of sensibility that of an ob- 
Scure free lance in literature or journalism is, I 
think, the most discouraging. It was during 
this period that I wrote ‘The Red Badge of 
It was an effort born of pain—de- 
spair, almost ; and I believe that this made it 
a better piece of literature than it otherwise 
would have been, It seems a pity that art 
should be a child of pain, and yet I think it is. 
Of course we have fine writers who are prosper- 
ous and contented, but in my opinion their work 
Would be greater if this were not so. It lacks 
the sting it would have if written under the 
spur of a great need, 

“But, personally. I was unhappy only at 


Courage,’ 
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times during the period of my struggles. I was 
always looking forward to success. My first 


great disappointment was in the reception of 
‘ Maggie, a Girl of the Streets.’ I remember 
how I looked forward to its publication, and 
pictured the sensation I thought it would make. 
It fell flat. Nobody’seemed to notice it or care 
for it. Iam going to introduce Maggie again 
to the world some time, but not for a good 
while. Poor Maggie! she was one of my first 
loves. 

‘“*T suppose I cught to be thankful to ‘ The 
Red Badge,’ but Iam much fonder of my little 
book of poems, ‘ The Black Riders.’ The red- 
son, perhaps, is that it was a more ambitious 
effort. My aim was to comprehend in it the 
thoughts I have had about life in general, while 
‘The Red Badge’ is a mere episode in life, an 
amplification. A rather interesting fact about 
the story is that it lay for eight months in a 
New York magazine office waiting to receive 
attention. I called on the editor time and again 
and couldn’t find out whether he thought it a 
good story or whether he intended to publish it 
or not, so at last I took it away. Now that it is 
published and the people seem to like it I sup- 
pose I ought to be satisfied, but somehow I am 
not as happy as I was in the uncertain, happy- 
go-lucky newspaper-writing days. I used to 
dream continually of success then. Now that I 
have achieved it in some measure it seems like 
mere flimsy paper.” 

Mr. Crane is now in New York, and expects 
to remain here indefinitely. A book of stories 
called ‘‘ The Little Regiment,” which will be 
supplementary to ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage,” 
will be published by Appletons in May.  Fol- 
lowing it will come ‘*‘ The Third Violet,” which 
deals with a theme remote from war—namely, 
love—and is a story laid in the studios of strug- 
gling New York artists. Mr. Crane knows well 
this Bohemian phase of metropolitan life, for he 
was himself a part of it for a long time. 

J. HERBERT WELCH. 


AMATESR ABHLETICS 


Yale’s Henley Eight. 


STRONG in their purpose of winning the 
Grand Challenge Cup, most coveted of trophies 
offered in the Royal Henley-on-Thames Re- 
gatta, the Yale crew will sail from this country 
for Southampton, England, on June 6th. It is 
the intention of LESLIE’s WEEKLY to pay every 
possible attention to this greatest of events in 
the history of international amateur rowing. 

When all has been said and interesting points 
fully illustrated, nothing will remain to be said 
until the crew, having received the finishing 
touches at Henley, shall show their worth in 
actual contest. 

While much has already appeared concerning 
the Yale crew, a deal of it has been unreliable 
and all of it incomplete. LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
does not intend to leave a single stone unturned 
in treating of the subject in every possible 
phase likely to interest and appeal to all alike. 

THE NATIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The Shinnecock Hills Golf Club links are the 
most perfect in the States to-day, and on July 
13th, or thereabouts, the golfing talent of the 
country, both amateur and professional, will 
meet there to decide the national champion- 
ships. Last year the pretty and well-kept links 
at Newport enjoyed this honor, but in the selec- 
tion of these latter sentiment ruled more than a 
sense of the fitness of things. 

The Shinnecock Hills links have a separately 
laid out course for women, and the club-house 
is a tasteful, cozy little colonial structure. The 
links run over a low, hilly, picturesque coun- 
try, with Peconic and Southampton bays on 
either hand. 

USED IN THE PLURAL. 

Tn response to a question from a golfing en- 
thusiast who signs ‘‘ St. Andrews,” respecting 
the use of the word “links,” it may be said that, 
while the word is indiscriminately used both as 
a singular and a plural noun, the latter only is 
correct. There does not appear to be any au- 
thority for using it in the singular. Jamieson’s 
Scotch Dictionary defines ‘‘ links” as a ‘‘ sub- 
stantive plural.” The word is purely Scotch. 

THE NAMING OF HOLEs, 

The practice has not yet become general of 
naming the different holes which go to make a 
golf course. This is a matter, however, of time 
only, and the different tees, too, will come in 
for a like treatment. 

In the keeping of records or in the discussion 
of a links it is neither so intelligible nor easy to 
speak of hole No. 1, hole No. 2, ete., as to use 
names—as, for instance, the use of names of club 
members for the holes and geographical names 
for the tees. Thus at some future day players 
generally will tell of making Astor in three, of 
subsequently driving from St. Andrew’s and 
landing the ball directly into Vanderbilt ; how, 


in going the three hundred yards to Lawrence 
three balls were lost, and in making an ap- 
proach-shot for Hitchcock a club was broken 
without apparent cause. 

And once the tee and the hole become gener- 
ally known by name the different hazards along 
the course may be designated by name in order 
to make clearer still the reports of games. 


HARVARD’S CHANCES LOOK BRIGHT. 


On Saturday, May 16th, Harvard won the 
track and field competition with Pennsylvania 
by the goodly 
margin of 
eighteen 
points — scor- 
ing sixty-five 
points to the 
Quakers’ for- 
ty-seven. On 
the same day 
the Yale track 
team badly 
defeated the 
Princeton ex- 
ponents of 
running, 
jumping, etc., 
scoring eighty-seven points to twenty-five. 

These results would seem to indicate that first- 
place honors in the coming annual intercollegiate 
or ‘‘ Mott Haven” games will, as usual, fall to 
the lot of either Harvard or Yale. And of 
these two the former looks to have the better 
chance. Certainly Harvard’s win over Penn- 
sylvania tells more plainly of the strength of 
her men than Yale’s over Princeton, from the 
fact that Pennsylvania’s team is far stronger 
than Princeton’s. 

The Yale men, should they upset all calcula- 
tions and win, will likely do so by capturing 
most of the points for throwing the weights. 





J. L. BREMER, CAPTAIN HAR- 
VARD TRACK TEAM. 


Photograph by Pach. 


Boston’s TRIBUTE TO THE OLYMPIC VICTORS. 


An event which should not be permitted to 
pass unnoticed is that of the reception given at 
Boston to the winners of Olympic laurels who 
hail from that city. First, the victorious ath- 
letes, to wit, Thomas E. Burke, Ellery H. 
Clark, Thomas P. Curtis, W. W. Hoyt, Arthur 
Blake, were banqueted by the Boston Athletic 
Club ; then followed a public reception at 
Faneuil Hall—the ‘‘ Cradle of Liberty ”-—in the 
afternoon, and in the evening a banquet in the 
great dining-hall of the Vendome Hotel. 

The reception in the afternoon, as well as the 
dinner in the evening, came asa tribute from 
the city of Boston. Present, however, on both 
occasions were not only Mayor Quincy and 
municipal office-holders, but Governor Wolcott, 
to render the occasion the more distinguished. 
Faneuil Hall was suitably and handsomely dec- 
orated with bunting, flowers, and the blue and 
white colors of Greece. Flowers adorned the 
historic platform, on the front of which, in 
golden letters, was ‘‘ Boston’s Welcome to the 
Victors.” Ladies by the score and hundred 
filled the galleries, while the floor was cramped 
to the limit with men bent on showing their 
enthusiasm and shaking hands with the victors. 

In truth, ‘‘ Athens the Eye of Greece” and 
‘* Boston the Hub of the Universe” were in 
friendly joyous touch, and it was well and mete 
that prominent citizens of State and nunicipal- 
ity should come together to greet and congratu- 
late. As Mayor Quincy justly remarked in his 
speech of welcome, the reception by the city 
was not only unusual but unprecedented. But 
it was proper. 

The mayor’s remarks were followed by the 
reading of an cde, ‘‘ To Our Laureled Sons.” 
The banquet at the Vendome later on was of 
the most enthusiastic kind, and noteworthy for 
the number of prominent State and city people 
present. 

A PURELY AMATEUR ATHLETIC CLUB TEAM. 

It is refreshing, indeed, in these days of shady 
methods of maintaining amateur teams in our 
athletic clubs, to be told that the lacrosse team 
of the Crescent Athletic Club of Brooklyn is a 
strictly amateur affair, that all its members are 
club members in good standing, paying their 
dues and their house charges regularly, and 
who never accept free board in exchange for 
their services on the field. 

Now, this is interesting outside of the mere 
fact as stated, for inasmuch as the Crescent la- 
crosse team is the very strongest team in the 
country to-day, it shows conclusively that pro- 
fessional methods are not necessary to success. 

Professional methods, however, were once 
thought to be essential, and hence were gener- 
ally used. It is admitted that the crack team 
of the New York Athletic Club of several years 
ago was composed for the most part of Cana- 
dians and star men who received compensation 
in more ways than one. 

So the Crescent men, in getting together a 
first-class team of bona fide amateurs, deserve 
great credit and praise for the good turn they 
do the cause of amateur sport. 

The Crescent team nu:nbers Canadians among 
its members, yet all of them have profitable 
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business interests and play the game for the 
love of it. 

Next to the Crescent team in point of merit is, 
according to good judges, Lehigh College, who 
in the first of the present season, played a tie 
game with the Crescents, but were subsequently 
taken into camp in decided fashion. 


Curative Baths. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 

D7-3DEN, May 16th, 1896.—The city is grad- 
ual!y filling up with American visitors, the 
greater portion of whom are always found in 
the incomparable Albertshof, whose lobbies re- 
flect all that is fashionable in Saxony’s capital. 
But what a change has come over old Dresden ! 
Invalids, and those who think they are sick, 
and many more who merely desire to limber 
up, as it were—although most of these appear 
healthy patients—come here to the Albertshof- 
Baths, the latest fad in northern Germany. 

The leading physicians of Berlin and else- 
where readily admit the superiority of this 
bathing establishment, including all the latest 
devices; but the very merit of these saline 
waters, containing many chemical properties, 
recommends itself to every intelligent person. 
Whoever for the first time commits himself to 
the saline fluid, the brine, will soon be aware 
that there are vast differences in baths. A 
bath in this sort of a sprudel is like going into 
champagne, when the carbonic acid rises from 
the exhilarating fluid seething and twirling in 
hundreds of bubbles, covering the body with a 
pearly gown, softly and gently clinging to the 
patient, who is loath to leave the vigorating 
water at the expiration of the physician’s 
orders. But the mud-baths, the vapor-baths, 
and the steam-baths, with their beneficial and 
chemical properties, under supervision of a 
well-known physician, are being frequently 
and favorably discussed in the native press. 

The attendance, too, is of an exceptional 
order. In addition to an academic training 
which is required of these assistants, both male 
and female, on graduating they are also exam- 
ined as to their personal temper and character. 
Upon a satisfactory examination they are per- 
mitted to practice on regular certificates. 
Without exception, these masseurs and nurses 
have a sympathetic, kind disposition, always 
obliging, and never mercenary. A small tip, 
which would hardly be considered at nome, is 
accepted here with unmistakable gratitude, 
and which is pleasing to the nervous patient, 
of course. 

The vigilant eye of the management is every- 
where apparent. This is part of German ¢ 
cipline, and it would be well if even a part of 
this system were to be adopted in our public 
houses at home. The irritable patient—and 
what suffering invalid that is not nervous !— 
finds here rest and sympathetic, considerate 


treatment, which, as all the world knows, ma- 
terially assists the doctor’s prescription—ergo, 
are the physicians now in favor of the Alberts- 
C, FRANK DEWEY. 


hof-Baths, 
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STATUE OF GENERAI., WINFIELD S. HANCOCK, IN WASHINGTON, D. C., 
UNVEILED MAY 12TH.—FrRom a PHOTOGRAPH. 





* GASCON ” IN ‘EL DORADO.” 


LEOPOLD FREGOLI, THE 


Leopold Fregoli. 


THE most novel and extraordinary entertainer in town is 
Leopold Fregoli, the gifted son of Italy who is just now amusing 
himself—and his audiences—by starring in a few plays and op- 
erettas at Hammerstein’s Olympia, without, as one might say, 
any visible means of support. Were Signor Fregoli a “ legiti- 
mate” actor, instead of a music-hall mime, his lot would not be 
a happy one, for inevitably the man’s unique ability to engage 
with a soulless manager for the personal enactment of a twenty- 
character melodrama would occasion bitter, burning envy and 
rage among his less-favored professional brethren. Think of the 
saving in railroad fares to the aforesaid soulless manager— 
though, to be sure, this would be offset in some degree by excess 
baggage charges, as Fregoli carries over a hundred costume 
trunks, 

A bit of biography may not be out of place here. Leopold 
Fregoli, whose father was an inn-keeper, was born in Rome. In 
1890 he joined the volunteer army and went with it to Massorah. 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


\, AL 


‘* PROFESSOR BABEL,” THE MAN OF SCIENCE, IN 
‘*EL DORADO.” 
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STATUE OF WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, NINTH PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES, TO BE UNVEILED AT 


CINCINNATI, MAY 30TH. 





ELLA FITZ, THE PRIMA-DONNA IN THE OPERA 
‘SEL DORADO,” 


ITALIAN ACTOR, IN HIS REMARKABLE METAMORPHOSES.—FRomM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


He used to entertain his fellow-soldiers with his powers of mimic- 
ry, and, this coming to the ears of the general, Fregoli was, to 
put it pleasantly, relieved from further military duty. He then 
returned to Rome, and there made his first public appearance. 
In Genoa, whither he soon went, he was very successful, and 
Spain approved his art. Subsequently he toured South America 
with profit and applause, and later on, returning to Spain, filled 
an eight months’ engagement at the Theatre Apollo, Madrid. 

The most striking feature of Fregoli’s performance is the well- 
nigh inconceivable celerity of his metamorphoses. The majority 
of these are effected in from five to ten seconds, the comedian- 
vocalist-mimic receiving silent and unseen assistance from a 
numerous body of trained dressers who guard every entrance. 
The entrances are curtained—an obvious aid—and the thread of 
interest is never dropped for an instant, since Fregoli carries on 
his speeches in a clearly-audible tone during the few seconds that 
he is invisible to the audience. 

At this writing the Italian’s best-received offering is a trifle 
called ‘‘ El Dorado,” which depicts in diverting fashion the trib- 


ulations of a manager who, like many another in real life inds 
himself bereft of his artists’ services through his inabi! ‘iy to 
meet their just demands. Here, however, the similarity nds, 
for this particular manager resolves to give the whole show him- 
self, and accordingly essays the parts of a German prima- 108, 
a French tenor, an eccentric comedian, and a skirt-danc«’, not 
to mention various minor characters, In this sketch Fre liis 
irresistibly humorous. To see him, for instance, as Ri ‘hard 
Wagner, poke his baton hard at the right wing of the orc! «stra 
for the brasses to sound out is to see something that woul: com- 
pel laughter from a confirmed Ibsenite. 

Leopold Fregoli is a phenomenon worth a long journey >see: 
He is, in very truth, a man of mystery, and one who hay 4 big 
stock of surprises up his sleeve for the person used to cc: ivelh 
tional entertainers. Behold | a stranger and a Roman has ‘ailed 
far over-seas to new Olympian halls, there to pluck the vurel 
wreath even from the brow of their ruler—erstwhile the most 
picturesquely versatile figure in the amusement life ol New 
York, And this is much. RosBert Sropai:t. 
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NICHOLAS IL., 


RECENTLY CROWNED, AT MOSCOW, AS EMPEROR OF ALL THE RUSSIAS. 








REDUCED RATES TO ST. LOUIS. 


THE Republican National Convention will meet in 
St. Louis June 16th. For this occasion the B. and O. 
R. R. Co. will sell excursion tickets from all stations 
oun its line east of the Ohio River for all trains June 
12th to 15th, inclusive, valid for return passage until 
June 2ist, at one fair for the round trip. 

The Baltimore and Ohio is a direct line to St. Louis, 
running two solid vestibuled fast express trains with 
through Pullman sleeping-cars attached every day in 
the year. 

For rates and other information apply to nearest 
Baltimore and Ohio ticket agent. 


REDUCED RATES TO WASHINGTON. 


THE Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 
will hold their annual meeting in Washington, D. C., 
July 7th to 18th. 

For this occasion the B. and O. R. R. Co. wiil sell 
tickets from all points on its lines east of the Ohio 
River tv Washington, at one single fare for the round 
trip, July 6th to 8th, inclusive ; valid for return pas- 
sage until July 15th, inclusive, with the privilege of an 
additional extension until July 81st by deporiting tick- 
ets with joint agent at Washington. 

Tickets will also be on sale at stations of ail con- 
necting lines. 

Delegates shonld not lose sight of the fact that all 
Baltimore and Ohio trains run via Washington. 


THE superior excellence of the Sohmer Piano is to 
be found in its volume, purity and richness of tone, 
and solidity of construction. The Bijou Parlor Grand 
is a marvel of mechanical and artistic skill. 


EVERYBopy needs a tonic part of the time, many 
a a all the time—-Abbott’s Angostura Bitters is the 
tonic you need. At druggists. 


SvuPEeRiIorR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexien and light cu- 
taneous affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies 
the skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. 
Park & Tilford, New York ; druggists, perfumers, 
fancy goods stores. . 


IF you have tried Dobbins’s Floating-Borax Soap 
you have decided to useit all thetime. If you haven't 
tried it you owe it to yourself to do so. Your grocer 
lee or will get it. Be sure that wrappers are printed 
in red. 


Ir you suffer from looseness of the bowels Dr. 
Siegert’s Angostura Bitters will cure you. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Svothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhosa. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 








The Ypsilanti Trade Mark is 

stamped on every garment. 

Look at it now—look for it 
when you purchase 


YPSILANTI 


The perfection of health pro-\ 
tective underwear. It fits so 
well you only know you have 
it on, because you are so com- 
fortable. Endorsed by all phy- 
sicians. Send for Catalogue 
and our new book entitled 
“Modern Underwear and How 
to Wear It.”” Free. 


HAY & TODD MFG. CO., 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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“Hear dem bells a ringing, 
@ dey’s ringing everywhere.” 
The Chimes of Normandy could 
me not excel in sweetness and pu- 
rity of tone 
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Aero New leparture 


[ELEGANT LE iam) BICYCLE BELLS 

) * BO " ( The standard of excellence the 
“FREE ON APPLICATION ” PRENSA Re 
SSS oe> ors sell them. 


The New Departure Bell Co , Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. 


Band Instruments: 


Drums, Fifes and Trumpets, 
at special prices during Presidential 
Campaign. Illustrated catalogue (128 
pp)and sample purts cf baud music free, 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
Manufacturers. _— * 
Established 1856. Cincinnati. 
Write for Catalogue Ke 


LONDON (ENCLAND). 

a CHAM Portland Place. Unrival 
ed situation at top of Regent Sireet. A favorite hote 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 
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Edward Everett Hale, 
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‘thor of “The Man 
Without a Country,” 
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SS DR. CHARCOT’S « 
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& A Newine : 
Tales 


friends who 4 
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rp “I am assured by care- 
4 ful inquiry among lead- 
» ing physicians and personal 
p have used it—and in whom I have the ‘ 
P utmost confidence—that Dr. Charcot’s 7 
» Kola Nervine Tablets are invaluable in d 
y insomnia and in all nervous diseases. ‘ 
, —EDW. E.HALE.” { 
Fifty cents and $1.00 per box (one month’s 
f treatment). See Dr. Charcot’s name on box. 
Pp Write for free booklet and proofs, A!) druggists 
yp or sent direct, EUREKA CHEMICAL & MFG. Co., 
» La Crosse, Wis., and Boston, Mass. 
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There’s something 
about this soap that 
leads the user to 
















tell. CGONSTANTINE’S 
of it’s PINE TAR SOAP 
virtues. (Persian Healing) 

Delightful for the @ 


every day toilet and 
bath. 
Sold by druggists. 6 


000 
Pall Mall Magazine. 


JUNE NUMBER NOW READY. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 





| Beautifully illustrated throughout by leading 


artists in black and white, including 
Sull-page plates. 





Amongst the principal contributors may be 
mentioned the following : 


COUNTESS OF CORK AND ORRERY, 
** Early Romances of the Century.” 


SIR WALTER BESANT, 
“The City of Refuge.’ ~Book II. 
W. L. ALDEN, 


LADY MABEL HOWARD, 
‘*The Stone Chamber of Taverndale House.”’ 


MRS. PARR, 


Chapters II-IV, 


‘* Racing with Fire.” 


** Hyde Park in Olden Days.” 
H. A. BRYDEN, 
A. A. C. SWINTON, 
I. ZANGWILL, 
VIOLET DEFRIES, etc. 


New York; The International News Company, 
83 Duane Street. 


**The Story of a Tusk.” 





JYoronto: The Toronto News Co. 
Montreal: Montreal News Co. 


Too simple to get out of 
order; too strong to break; 
hooks and unhooks easily— 
when you please—not before. 


The DeLONG 
Hook and Eye 


See that 


7 


XN 


hump? 


RicHaRvson & DELONG Bros, 
Philadelphia, 


makers of the 


CUPID Hairpin. | 


It cannot slip out of the hair. 


| 
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lore Chamois 


The Ideal Interlining 
Recommended and Used by 
Sara Bernhardt 
Lillian Russell 
Mrs. Jenness Miller 
Redfern 


Ties Sanne a Fibre Chamois 
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A quarter spent in HIRES 


Rootbeer does you dollars’ 
worth of good. 


Made only ty The Charles E. Hires Co,, Philadelphia 
A 25c. package makes 5 gallons. 


Sold every where. 
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{~ HORSEBACK RIDE 


1 THROUGH 


Also of a hunt after the 









New 


This book has a long account of a 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
{ ROCKY-MOUNTAIN GOAT. 


Send Six Cents for it. 
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{ Cuas. F. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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“A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A HOUSE- 





FUL OF SHAME.”? CLEAN HOUSE WITH 





SAPOLIO | 


$20,000 


$10,000 Life. $10,000 Accident. 
EXAMPLE. 
Age, 35. Annual Premium, $291.00. 





THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. . 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 
CauTion.—The buying public will please not con 
found the SoumeR Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


SA LESMEN. Mineralized Rubber Hose, Belting, 
Tires, Mackintoshes, etc., are better and cheaper 


than Vulcanized. Agencies granted. Mineralized Kub- 
ber Co., N. Y. 








GENTS WANTED everywhere (Lady and 
Gents.). Salary and commission. Only part of 

time required. 
INVESTOR, Room 30-31, 17 Broadway, N. Y. 


competent Ciuy 
Agents (Wo- 
men, Men, Girls 
or Boys) in 
every town in 
the U.S. to get orders for our cele- 
brated goods. LIBERAL TERMS; 
Goop IncomEs. BiG PRESENTS 
with every saie. Good Teas and 
Coffees, 25c. per pound. Send this 
od and 16c. in stamps, and we will 
mail you a 1-4 pound Best Imported Tea, any kind, and 








THE 
GREATAMERICAN 






ComPANY 








full perticulars. 
E GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. qh. W.), 
31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York, P.O. Box 289 
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ALL RIDERS 


of REMINGTON BICYCLES enthusiastically praise these famous wheels. 
Many new features for °96 described in Catalogue, free. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 313-315 Broapway, NEw York CirTy., 


BRANCHES : 
New York, 6ath St, and Grand Circle; Brooklyn, 633 Fulton $t,; Bosten, 162 Columbus Ave.; San Francisco, 418-420 Market St. 


an a ee 


~ Theatre Train for Chicago 12510 MIDNIGHT— 





= TRAVELER 


INSURANCE COMPANY’S 
INCREASINC am 


WHOLE LIFE POLICY. 


Good at the beginning and good at the end. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
All Policies issued at age 35 for 


810,000 willon their 20th Anni- 
versary be guaranteed a paid- 


EON ME on oe ccc ng caac aca enieteena piss $8,740 
Cash Surrender Value of.............. 3,975 
On the 30th Anniversary a paid-up 

IN I ears tare tn a lavara ain gina gis g’a-aG oe 13..732 
Cash Surrender Value of.............. 6,592 
On the 40th Anniversary a paid-up 

NTO are anes cease hens gp neale's 13,143 
Cash Surrender value of.............. 8,930 
On the 45th Anniversary a paid-up 

ARRAN Te aS OE es 15,30¢ 
Cash Surrender Value of.............. 12,452 
On the 50th Anniversary a paid-up 

MRI ee Cas saacee so acasaces ee 20,000 
Cash Surrender Value of.............. 17,000 


No premiums required after age 85, and the values stated 
are absolute. 

Premiums adjusted to ten, twenty, thirty, or forty pay- 
ments as desired. 

The policy is non-forfeitable and incontestable after the 
fifth anniversary, except for fraud. Paid-up and surrender 
values attached to each and every year after, the third, for 
which the premium has been paid. 

The policy will be accepted by the Company as a collateral 
after the fifth year for 75 per cent. of the reserve, either asa 
temporary or permanent loan. 

On the 30th anniversary the policy can be made self-sup- 

rting for the full amount, and return annually therafter 
$04.00 in cash. Deferred until the 40th anniversary, in lieu of 
additions, the annual cash return above tue premium 
charged will be $520. 

The policy is at any time after the 20th anniversary con 
vertible into a life annuity, or an annuity certain for a fixed 
term. It gives a larger insurance at the beginning, and a 
larger guaranteed increase at the end, than any Life policy 
ever issued for the same premium. 

Until the 20th anniversary is reached, in case of death by 
EXTERNAL, VIOLENT, and ACCIDENTAL MEANS, the full sum of 

20,000 will be paid. Between the 2)th and 30th anniversaries, 
Hor . Between the 30th and 40th, $25,321. Petween the 40th 
and 45th, $26,763. The Accident insurance ceases at age 80, 
and the premium is reduced $20.00 per annum. 


JAMES G. BATT ERSON, President, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 140 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
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| Monarch 











Mounted on this king of bicycles, 
you are Monarch of all yon survey. 
All nature is yours as you speed 
along on your ride of health and} 
happiness. You can depend on the 
MONARCH in any emergency. 
There’s ‘‘Know How”’ in the making. 
4models. $80 to $100, fully guaranteed. For chil- 
dren and adults who want a lower price wheel the 
Defiance is made in 8 models, $40 to $75. _ 


Send for Monarch book. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg.Co.4 
Lake, Halsted andff 
Fulton Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

83 Reade Street, 
NEW YORK. 

































Washington, D. C., for their $1800 prize offer and list of 
20 inventions wanted. 


Who can think of 

ANTED AN IDEA some simple thing 
ns CO PAtEDt ? Protect 
our ideas; they may bring you wealth. Write 
OHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attorneys, 
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fy) when you ask for Shoe @: \ 
Ygy .Dressing to get one that ¥ aN 
W does not ruin the Shoe to “} 
®, make a bright polish, 
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’not only givesa brilliant lustre /4 

but leaves the leather soft and 

i Contains nothing to “ 

crack ordestroy theleather. ,°”: 
Your Dealer Can Supply You. 4 . ( 

MADE BY My 


ix B. FP. BROWN & CO., & 
New Boston, Mass. "A Z 
oS ae 4 
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EVERY NIGHT e=via New York Central. 
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is the greatest health agent. 
malt and hops. 


ee _ 


Gheeks 
Like 
Roses 


Health shows itself 
in one’s face—in the 
complexion. 


Nhine 


TRADE MARK. 


—the food drink—is the greatest beautifier of the age, because it 


The pure and palatable nutriment of 


It is the greatest life-sustainer and flesh-builder. 


To be had at all druggists’ and grocers’. 


or by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Send for handsomely tllustrated colored booklets 
and other reading matter. 


PF? ODI OI. OI OI? On I” Ore” © 


O. MEYER & CO., 24 and 2 
R. NAKGELI, Hoboken, N. . 


7 West Street, 


THIMIG BOTTLING CO., 435-443 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. : a 





BRAND 


a” . THE 
0 aE! 
: COLLAR pl Jiinen sun sites PAD 

Wn gsi Manufacturer. TROY, ro 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 


GRILLO 








A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
heudache arising 
from them, 
E. (RILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris 
Sold b) all Druggists. 


TIN 
LAIT 4NTEPHELIQUE 


4, or CGiandes milk 2 
~ ESTABLISHED 1849 ent 
P. CANDES, 16, B¢ s'-De> 


E COMPLEXTOSS 
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Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr.J.STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 








| REMEDY 
FOR MANKIND. 


THOSE SUFFERING FROM 
WEAKENED VITALITY, 
NERVOUSNESS, 
or Any Similar Complaint, 
CAN BE CURED. 


The old are made young. 

The weak are made strong. 

The vital force is quickly restored. 

Hope springs once more in every breast. 

I will gladly send free the recipe of this 
wonderful remedy that cured me after every 
thing e!se had failed. Don’t delay but write 
ine at pnee, and I will send the recipe free 
securely sealed in plain envelope, 


THOMAS SLATER, 


Bok 9144, KALAMAZO00, MICK, 


New York City. } 


"4 GENERAL AGENTS. 











The 









cle 


hubs are machined down from a 
solid bar of tool steel and bored 
by the finest and most accurate 
Itisa 
beautiful and interesting process 


of automatic machinery. 


to all visitors to our factory, and 
the results are so superior to the 
ordinary methods of utilizing lap 
brazed sheet steel, sections of 
tubing, and other cost reducing 
makeshifts, that we would be glad 
to discard it if we were making a 
few bicycles in connection with 
some other business, but we must 
sustain our reputation for the 
highest grade of workmanship. 
No bicycle can be better than a 
Waverley and our one 


$85 FAIR PRICE 


$385 


appeals to all. 


| 


INDIANA BicycLe Co., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Eastern Whe 
339 Broadway, New York, 
Send for Catalogue. 


»lesale Branch, 











Wheeling at night 
With the ‘‘ Search Light’* 
Pron aes —Is A PLEASURB 





Flame Cannot Jar Out. : 
The new patent method of attaching Lantern 
to the wheel makes this an impossibility. 
Burns either Kerosene or Naphtha. 
The Polished Reflecting Surfaces 
are so protected that they cannot become 
blackened or tarnished. 
Combination of Lenses ; 
makes most intense and penetrating light. 
The Only stvteshy market bicycle lantern 
The 1896 Search-Light is corceded to be superior to any 
bicycle lamp ever placed on the market. 
Price, $5.0Q--Delivered Free or of your Dealer, 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS C0Q., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. U. 8. A, 
19 Murray St., New York, 85-87 Pearl St., Boston, Mags 
7 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, 
Send for Ciroular No. 46, 
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What it The teeth—from de cay. 
saves: The gums—from softening. The pocket—money. 


The breath—from impurity. 


TEETH BREATH. 





A sample of liquia Sozodont by mail, provided you mention this publication and send three 


cents for postage. 
New York City. 


Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, 


Hat & Rucket, Wholesale Druggists, 





THE ART OF BREWING bivei DEVELOPED +) ile Wa an 


joy of morning! Let your spirits soar 

your body strenzth by using 

PABST MALT EXTRACT 
The “Best” Tonic. 


give 
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i Bicycle Sh 
3 Aicycle Shoes 
ee 
oe are made to fit and wear. They touch and support 
208 the foot atevery point. Many styles—high or 
oe jow-cut. Corrugated soles. Pratt Fasteners 
28 secure iecee. viens fring: wo: 7 bo; 2 
* > E—Black, #3.00; an, H 
com Li rey * Covert C loth Knee Boot, TR EEL 
soe $4.50 to $8.00. Sold by dealers 
oT) ev wh he here. If yours does not keep them, shoes 
08 will be sent postnaid on receipt of price. 
ood Look for Trade-Mark stamped on hee!. 
ey C.H. FARGO & CO. (Makers), CHICAGO. 














Be ART 
j UTiLityY. 
Sy SEND FO R SAMPLE 


Ce” Wipur Suinrs Couian(o 


Troy: N_Y. 





Up if 
HAPPINESS ASSURED, 


Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment wih cure all 





kinds of Piles. It gives instant relief. 
Indian Pile Ointment is pre “ek on y 
nothing else, Every por 

tiate, sent b pall how 


ILLIAMS M'F'@ ‘00 itd 


Bs Willan 
or Pil 


iets 





ATTENTION 
has been given to get the 
proper shape, and the present form 


answers e 





very requirement of the rider, 

7. e., scorching, resting, 

steady riding, longtours, 

and century runs, and 
‘here is absolutely no 
injurious pressure, 


oa MESINGER a 


‘N 


$3.50. 
ulbert Bros, & Co 
Majextic Bicycles, 
26 West Wid Street, 
Now Yory. 
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BETTER THAN ROCKS, 
Tiei.£N (pensively)—‘ I'm afraid you'll find your idol is made of common clay.” 


go “gf 








After The Play 


or, in fact, anywhere, at any hour, one can 
make delicious Bouillon from 






Extract of BEEF 


Requires only the addition of boiling 











water and a pinch of salt. It’s the matter 


of a moment. 


Armour & Co.,Chicago. 
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The Finest 
CHAFPAGNE 


In America. 

















Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to 
Foreign Vintages. 


—_ 


A home product 
which Americans 
are especially 


proud of. 


‘One that rte 
fects the highe, 
est credit on 
the country 
which proe 
duces 
. r 


8, 
8WINDyva YOS~ 


913 *S39Iuy ‘ 





Company, 


RMEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
H. B, Kirx & Co., 69 Futron Street anv 1158 


Broapway, New Yor« AGents. 





ExHEL (cheerfully)—“ I hope so, for then I can mould him into a conjugal brick.” 








YT 
Sic Walter Raleigh 
found 50 much enjoyment! 
®. inthe tobacco he smoked 
how supreme must be thei 

mms pleasure of the modern 
Asker with a pipe of 
the incomparable blend_ 


ALE MIXTURE 
A 202. trial package - - - 


-- «postpaid for 25 cents. 


MARBURG BROS = 
7 =~BALTIMORE, MD. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.. SUCCESSOR. 































“Wheel- 
ing’s all 
fun now. 


Tis F}ODGMAN 
Single Tube TIRE 


springs so easily over obstacles I’ve 
nothing to do but enjoy my spin.” 
That’s because 
“It’s made of rubber.” 
‘Tire booklet free if you write. 
Send 10c. for Hodgman Rubber Tire Button. 
Hodgman Rubber Company, 
459-461 Broadway, New York. 
Atwood Bdg., Chicago, 135 Essex St., Boston. 





BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 





The best Toilet Luxury as u wentifrice In the world, 


To Cleanse and Whiten the Teern, 

Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 
To Remove Tartar from the Teers, 

Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice, 

To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the TextH, 
Use Brown’s Camphorated Baponaceous Dentifrice, 
To Make the Gums Harp and Healthy, ’ 
Use Rrown’s Oamphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 









The inventor of the term 


Beef Tea 


was the great chemist, 
Baron Justus von Liebig, 


who allowed his signature and 
endorsement to be used only by 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 


Extract of Beef 
SOOGH 
























limbs, use an 





tions is as good as the* genuine. 






If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Allcock’s 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 

















Porous 
Plaster 


s 








‘VIN MARIANI 


MARIAN! WINE—THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 





TELEGRAM FROM RUSSIA: 


** Send to Anitchkoff Palace, St. Petersburg, immediately, one dozen Vin 
Mariani, for Her Imperial Majesty, Empress of Russia.’’ 


Ordered by the Court Physicians. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 


Paris : 41 Bd. Haussmann 


pants : 41, Ba. Haussmann 62 W. 15th ST., NEW YORK. 





Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 




















O times out of 10 


The New York Journal recently offered ten bicycles 
to the ten winners in a guessing contest, leaving 


the choice of machine to each. All of them chose 





* 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 





for them, too. 


Nine immediately, and one after he had looked at others. 
And The Journal bought Ten Columbias, Paid ${00each 
On even terms a Columbia will be chosen 




















QO times out of 


Beautiful Art Catalogue of Columbia and Hartford Bicycles is free if you call upon any 
Columbia agent; by mail from us for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every city and town. 


IO 


If Columbias are not 


properly represented in your vicinity, let us know. 











LACES, EMBROIDERIES. 
Embroidered Linon Chiffons, 
Mousselines, ‘‘ Nets,” Chiffons. 
Made-Up Laces. 


Ruffles, Fronts. 





PARASOLS. 
Coaching and Sun Umbrellas. 
GLOVES. 


Broadway A 1 9th a. 


NEW YORK. 





Advertise in 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 





Price 25c. a Jar. For Sale Everywhere. 








PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 







| NEW YORK. 





THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANU- 
FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co, 


CHICAGO. 


( EARL & WILSON’S. 
\ |MEN'S LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 
\V4| ___ “ARE THE BEST” 





FCR SALE 


EVERYWHERE 





A ” * fii, 
Xe mY Ca, 
' a ; 





yes ride, but owners of 


Rober 


feel that they are in a distinctive class, The seal of 

id years’ experience and approval’ goes with 

each one of them.” Beautiful book of Ramblers 

free at any Rambler agencyinthe U.8. : : : 3: 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 

Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. Brook- 
lyn. Detroit. Coventry, England. 


BALEEAA AEA LALA AALAEAELEAEELE 


“Yes indeed, everybody de 
beautiful 
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Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 


the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 











